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A steadily increasing volume of work 
... rising costs ...a shortage of trained 
personnel—these are the chief oper- 


ating problems banks face today. 


To meet them, bank operating heads 
are consulting with Burroughs more 


than ever. They are utilizing Burroughs’ 


experience and technical knowledge of 


machines, applications and procedures 
. . . availing themselves of Burroughs’ 
advice and counsel in planning ways 
and means to meet today’s changing 
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—we pledge ourselves to work in every way possible with the fine 
men and women of our community and State and Nation, realizing 
fully that we must be victorious. No sacrifice can be too great. 
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Must She Sit Idle -- - - 


because YOU don’t have a Blue Book on YOUR Desk? 


Are you wasting, literally, 
HOURS, of staff time—not only 
secretarial, but clerical and execu- 
tive, as well—because there aren’t 
enough Bankers Directories avail- 
able for immediate use by any mem- 


ber of the staff at amy time? 


Are you trying to operate a “2 
Blue Book bank” with only a single 
copy available? Are you, perchance, 
“economizing” with three copies— 
when your staff should have five to 


work at maximum efficiency? 


That kind of “economy” 


EXPENSIVE! 





If you are to keep abreast of Today’s increased tempo, you must make certain that the 
very latest and most complete bank information is always available to every worker who 
needs it—immediately available, without the waste of so much as 30 seconds of valuable time. 


A bank that is inadequately supplied with Blue Book copies is throwing away the price 
of an extra copy—every few weeks—in wasted time. A single 
mistake—made because the only Blue Book was inaccessible 
or at the far end of the bank—can cost you more than 10 
additional copies. 


Survey your bank’s Blue Book requirements, today. Make 
a point of insisting that an additional copy be supplied where- 
ever needed. 


That is REAL “Directory economy” 


RAND MSNALLY 
BANKERS DIRECTORY ey 


536 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois Reference since 1872 , 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
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Profitable Convention Programs 


Based On Banking Experience 


The need for new ideas, simplified systems and forms, and increased 
efficiency, brought about by the 40-hour week and increased turnover 
of personnel, commends the type of bank convention suggested here. 


LL over this country, many 
agricultural fairs are held 
with great profit to the farm- 

ers. I attend many of these, and it 
has frequently occurred to me that 
we bankers might take some ideas 
from the agricultural community, 
and improve our conventions by 
making them as useful as the agri- 
cultural fairs. 

We are all familiar with the fact 
that farmers exhibit their products 
at these fairs, and in doing so they 
learn from each other. 

They see demonstrations of feed- 
ing and tillage methods. They are 
able to view the latest develop- 
ments in equipment, and all in all, 
they have a working fair. 

They go home with new ideas. 
They have not only had an outing 
and a pleasant time, but they have 
learned something important to 
their business. 

It may be that we bankers have 
gotten into somewhat of a rut in 
planning our conventions, and 
probably the reason is that none of 
us have cared to go to the work of 
preparing exhibits and arranging 
demonstrations, tests, and competi- 
tions, which would make our get- 
togethers more profitable for all of 
us. 


In looking over the programs of 


By J. W. BROWN, JR. 


President, Merchants and Planters National 
Bank, Sylacauga, Alabama; 
President, Alabama Bankers Association 


conventions in various states, I am 
impressed with the fact that the 
greatest effort is made to get public 
officials and prominent men to speak 
on topics of current newspaper 
popularity, regardless of whether 
those topics will be applicable in 
any way to banking. 

Of course, we all enjoy seeing 
and hearing prominent men, but 
couldn’t we get a great deal more 
benefit for our banks by planning 
our conventions more as the agri- 
cultural fairs are planned? 

Our agricultural fairs provide 
subjects of interest to the whole 
family. Our bankers’ conventions 
are usually designed only for the 
executive officers. 


This article is the result of a conversa- 
tion which the editor had with Mr. 
Brown in his bank in Sylacauga, a few 


months ago. Added to Mr. Brown's orig- 
inal thoughts are others which the editor 
was able to collect from various bank- 
ers associations. 
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Why isn’t it practical to have 
features at our conventions which 
will interest our junior officers and 
our key employees? 


We shall always be in need of 


new bank officers, and we have so 
little in the way of training meth- 
ods for these younger people. If a 
man aspires to an officership, he 
should have some kind of training 
for the job—should be exposed to 
contacts and experiences that will 
give him a solid foundation for it. 

We older officers feel that we are 
too busy (and usually we are) to 
give any special attention to the 
young fellows coming up. 

Why not have a special part of 
our state conventions designed to 
help educate these younger people, 
both in operating technique and in 
policy matters? 

At the same time, we older fel- 
lows generally have very little time 
to get around and visit even our 
close neighboring towns. It will do 
us a lot of good if we have an op- 
portunity to see, in one place—our 
state convention—the public rela- 
tions printed matter, the forms, the 
equipment, the products of other 
communities, and the hobbies of 
other officers. 

We can learn still further by ob- 
serving demonstrations of various 
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techniques. We can learn something 
about the development of personnel 
by watching speed and accuracy 
contests, and we can benefit by 
hearing the analysis of records 
compiled from a variety of sources, 
and a comparison of policies as fol- 
lowed in different banks. 

It is my suggestion, therefore, 
that a convention program consist 
of the following seven main items: 
. Exhibits 
. Demonstrations 
Competitions 
Oral and written tests 
. Training classes 
. Comparisons of records 
. Comparisons of policies 

To make this program more con- 
crete, each of these items may be 
further outlined as follows: 

1. The statements, advertising 
copy, advertising novelties, booklets, 
stuffers, blotters, and calendars, 
used by various banks, may be ex- 
hibited on panels of convenient size 
which may be stood on the floor 
or hung on the wall, or placed on 


tables in the convention headquar- 
ters where they may be examined 
at leisure by visiting bankers. 

2. The forms used in the various 
departments of the bank may be 
exhibited on panels in the same 
way. These forms, by the way, 
should be filled in so that everyone 
looking at them will see how they 
are actually used. Perhaps some of 
their advantages ought to be set 
forth in tabulations of benefits 
posted with the forms. 

It might be easier to exhibit these 
forms by banks, that is, each bank 
might have one or two panels. Or, 
it might be even more helpful, if 
all of the bookkeeping forms were 
exhibited in one series, all of the 
loan forms in another, and so on. 

It would seem to me that these 
forms should include those used in 
bookkeeping, those used in trust 
work, personnel record forms, loan 
forms (including credit statements), 
note forms and note notices, safe 
deposit forms, savings forms, ex- 
pense account forms, passbooks, 





deposit tickets, and withdrawal 
slips. 

I am sure that many of us would 
be surprised to learn that there are 
many new ideas in use even in that 
familiar little slip of paper called 
the deposit ticket, and surely all 
of us could learn something from 
seeing the forms used by banks for 
other purposes. 

It has always been my experience 
that when I learn of the method 


used by some other bank I benefit, 


regardless of whether I make use 
of the idea I get in that way. Some- 
times, I discover that my own plan 
is better than one I see in another 
place, and that is worth something 
because it gives me more confidence 
in my system. 

On the other hand, I sometimes 
learn of a plan which can be adapt- 
ed to my routine, thereby simplify- 
ing our work and increasing our 
efficiency. 

It is not easy to determine how 
much more expensive our feod 
would be today if farm machinery 





The Suggested Program For A Modern Convention 


I. Exhibits 


1. Printed matter used in the 
public relations work of member 
banks. 


2. Forms, both old and new, 
showing the systems followed in 
bookkeeping, listing, personnel, 
loans, safe deposit, transit, clear- 
ings, savings, expense accounts, 
pass books, deposit tickets, and 
withdrawal slips. 

3. Equipment, old and new. 
Machines exhibited by manu- 
facturers, designed particularly 
to show the progress made in 
recent years. 


4. Products representative of 
the various communities of the 
state, both raw products and 
manufactured goods. 

5. Hobbies of officers and em- 
ployees. 


II. Demonstrations 


1. How to recognize counter- 
feit money. 


2. The technique of delayed 
posting. 

3. The 
posting. 

4. Methods of analyzing ac- 
counts. 
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technique of single 


5. How to handle window cus- 
tomers. 


6. How to turn down a bor- 
rower, who does not qualify for 
a loan. 


III. Competitions 

1. Speed in such activities as 
listing, bookkeeping, calculating, 
coin-counting, coin wrapping, 
currency counting, currency 


wrapping, taking deposits, pay- 
checks. 


2. Competitions in accuracy in 
the same activities as listed un- 
der “speed.” 


3. Competitions in the combi- 
nation of speed and accuracy. 


4. Public speaking on public 
relations subjects. 


IV. Tests 


. Legal tests. 

Trust matters. 

. Types of accounts. 

. Types of loans. 

. General banking. 

6. General information. 


oP ON 


V. Training Classes 


1. The latest technique in ma- 
chine operation. 


2. Signature reading. 
3. Teller’s service. 


VI. Comparisons Of Records 


(By Bank Officers On Speaking 
Program) 


1. What performance may be 
expected from personnel under 
current conditions. 


2. A comparison of operating 
costs with those of former years. 

3. A comparison of profit 
sources with those of former 
years. 

4. A comparison of types and 
number of loans with previous 
years. 


VII. Comparisons Of Policies 


1. An outline of loan policies 
as used in various banks, based 
upon a mail survey. 

2. An outline of personnel pol- 
icies and their results. 

3. An outline of financial pol- 
icies, emphasizing the various 
methods of investing bank funds. 

4. An outline of investment 
policies, emphasizing a long time 
program of bond purchases. 

5. An outline of public rela- 
tions policies with results. 
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had not been developed and im- 
proved over a period of 50 vears. 


In the same way, it is difficult to 
say how much more it is going to 
cost us to operate our bank, even 
two or three years from now, if we 
don’t keep up with the develop- 
ments in new banking machines. 

For that reason, exhibits of equip- 
ment, both old and new, would give 
us all an opportunity to keep up 
with the latest facilities. Even 
though machine manufacturers have 
many salesmen, not all of us get an 
opportunity to see a real demonstra- 
tion of some of the newest machines. 


Such an exhibit of equipment at 
a bankers’ convention should in- 
clude adding machines, bookkeep- 
ing machines, addressing machines, 
proof machines, telautograph, pneu- 
matic tubes, cancelling machines, 
liability ledger poster, general book- 
keeping machines, typewriters, 
change makers, telephones, and cal- 
culating machines—and any others 
which are available. 


This exhibit of equipment would 
require the least work on the part 
of bankers’ committees because the 
manufacturers themselves would do 
the necessary installations and dem- 
onstrations. 


It seems to me that we could all 
benefit by seeing an exhibit of raw 
products and manufactured goods 
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The author suggests that, this year, we forget about how much FUN we can have, getting together, and 
devote our conventions to the serious business of LEARNING all we can about being better bankers. 


from the various sections of our 
own territory. 

There are times when some of our 
local manufacturers wish they 
knew the source of some raw prod- 
uct. If we could familiarize our- 
selves with all of the raw products 
of the state, we could be of that 
much more help. 

In the same way, local merchants 
might need to know of a source of 
manufactured goods. In any event, 
we would all be better acquainted 
with our state and its activities if 
we could view such an exhibit each 
year. 

It seems to me that an exhibit of 
the hobbies of various bank officers 
and bank employees would also be 
helpful. We would connect certain 
officers with their hobbies. We 
would be inspired to develop our 
own outside activity. We would 
learn from the hobby exhibit some 
things which might be extremely 
useful to us. 

For example, if a local service 
club wanted a speaker on some in- 
teresting subject, we might easily 
recall some neighboring bank officer 
who had made a special study of 
some subject as a hobby. 

In addition to the demonstra- 
tions of banking equipment, it 
seems to me that we might have 
demonstrations of counterfeit 


money. In other words, we might 





all learn more accurately, the 
technique for recognizing counter- 
feits. Such demonstrations would 
be provided, I am sure, by the 
United States Secret Service, a 
part of whose job is the training of 
bank people to help discover 
sources of counterfeits. 

Demonstrations of delayed and 
single posting would be helpful to 
those who have not used either one 
of these modern systems. 

Demonstrations of different 
methods of analyzing accounts 
would certainly be helpful in these 
days when all of us need to be 
studying every possible source of 
service charge income. 

Demonstrations of handling win- 
dow customers might be made on 
the stage before a general audience 
in order to emphasize the ease with 
which a teller can offend a cus- 
tomer, and the ease with which he 
can make friends. 

A demonstration of turning down 
borrowers whose credit rating is 
not adequate for a loan might give 
our loan officers ideas and stimu- 
late them to improve their methods 
of handling borrowers. 

While speed can scarcely be called 
an important end in machine oper- 
ation, nevertheless the faster an 
operator accomplishes work on a 
machine, the less is the cost to the 


(Continued on page 270) 
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Here is a summary re- 
view of the innumerable 
ways in which city banks 
help their correspond- 
ents as related in experi- 
ence articles published 
in Bankers Monthly dur- 
ing the past few years. 


City 
Banks 
Help 


Correspondents 


In Over A Hundred Ways 


N HIS travels through most of 

the states of the union, during 

the past few years, the editor 
has asked officers of many banks in 
smaller places what their city corre- 
spondents have done for them. In a 
series of articles which began in 
1938, the many types of services 
thus disclosed have been listed and 
described. 

The total of the number of serv- 
ices mentioned surprises most of 
us. There are a few duplications in 
the 135 items published herewith 
and these 135, of course, are not all 
of the services rendered, for there 
are many types of help which have 
not yet been reported to Bankers 
Monthly by our friends. 

Republished here, is a list of the 
items which were given with each 
article, and it is suggested that the 
executives of banks check through 
these lists carefully to determine 
which ones the bank has not yet 
used. Then, with this list of unused 
services before them, the officers can 
quickly think over their bank’s 
situations and determine whether it 
would be possible to use these serv- 
ices to the benefit of their institu- 
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tions. If they decide to use them, all 
they need to do is to inform their 
city correspondents and the help 
will be quickly forthcoming, and 
without expense. 

Because they are so eager to serve 
in this way, city banks employ road 
men who visit each correspondent 
bank at least twice a year, but it 
is not necessary to wait for the com- 
ing of this officer in order to get 
help. 

The editor had an experience just 
recently which would indicate that 
many bankers still do not realize 
just how to get correspondent serv- 
ices. 

He received a letter from a bank 
in a town in Alabama, which is not 
far from Mobile. The president of 
the bank asked for help in setting 
up a field warehouse loan. It so hap- 
pened that the editor had visited 
with a bank in Mobile which was 
the correspondent of the country 
bank, and had talked with one of 
the officers who has made a spe- 
cialty of field warehouse loans. 

We informed the president of the 
Alabama bank that he could get all 
of the personal help needed by dis- 


cussing the matter with one of the 
officers of the Mobile bank. 

The help he would obtain in this 
way, would be much more valuable 
to him because the Mobile bank 
officer is familiar with the territory, 
and the products available for field 
warehousing there. 

The editor is convinced that there 
is no type of help which a country 
bank might need which it could not 
get from its city correspondent. 

The list published herewith 
merely represents specific experi- 
ences. The list is not complete in 
any sense of the word. There is, we 
repeat, no limit to the help you can 
get from your correspondents. 


Correspondent Services Of 
City Banks As Reported 


In Previous Issues 


The title of the article, and the 
issue is given at the head of 
each list so that the entire 
article may be read if desired. 
Select those services your 
bank has not used and decide 
whether you can benefit by 
asking for them. 


Money-Making Ideas 
Which Often Go Unused 
On page 71, February, 1938 issue. 
SOME OF THE COMMON CORRE- 
SPONDENT BANKING SERVICES 


1. The officers of your city correspond- 
end bank will be glad to have you visit 
them frequently, and will make it pos- 
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sible for you to discuss any phase of 
banking, investments, or eredits with 
the experts on the staff. 

2. You ean learn of the interpretations 
of banking laws which the city bank has 
had made for its use. 

3. You may obtain information on tax 
problems, such as exemptions, which may 
not be perfectly clear in the law. 

4. You can find out the types of in- 
vestments being bought by city banks. 

_ 5. You ean see new banking equipment 
in operation. 

6. You may examine forms used for 
various banking records. 

7. You may observe the operation of 
filing methods. 

8. You may learn the bank’s legal 
status in bankruptey and repossession 
eases, 

9. You can check comparative values 
of various types of collateral. 

10. You ean make arrangements for 
interviews with leaders in almost any 
industry through one of the bank’s 
officers. 

11. You may learn of methods used to 
train new employees and may often ar- 
range to send an employee to the city 
for special instruction. 

12. You ean secure definite aid in pre- 
paring reports for the government, from 
the comptroller of the larger bank. 

13. You ean learn of the service charge 
practices, analysis of accounts and inter- 
est payment policies of banks in other 
States, from the officers of the Banks and 
Bankers Division. 

14. You may be able to hire officers 
and experienced employees for your bank 
through city bank executives. 

15. You will find the city purchasing 
officer willing to explain his money-sav- 
ing ideas. 

16. You are likely to find improved 
auditing methods in the city bank. 

17. You will find a study of the method 
of handling transit items a fascinating 
lesson, 


18. You will be interested in the larger 
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bank’s way of safeguarding bonds and 
handling transfers. 

19. You will find that the practical 
method of handling foreign transactions, 
when demonstrated, will bring to light 
some foreign business which you had not 
known to exist, for a small bank can 
handle foreign transactions of any kind. 

20. You may benefit from learning of 
the channels through which commercial 
paper is bought and sold, and you may 
see the credit files on which the selection 
of commercial paper is based. 

21. Investment policies are likely to 
develop in your mind while talking with 
investment officers. 

22. New ideas for getting more loans 
are sure to come to you while visiting 
with city loan officers. 

23. You may readily get a more tech- 
nieal understanding of field warehouse 
receipts as collateral. 

24. Financial statements will mean 
more to you after they have been studied 
under the tutelage of the manager of the 
credit department. 

25. You are very likely to get a knowl- 
edge of safe business policies out of 
visits to the city. 

26. You may learn of many special 
services you can obtain, which ordinarily 
do not come under the heading of bank- 
ing activities. 


Reciprocal Services Help 
Both City And Country Banks 


On page 453, August, 1938 issue. 
SIX TYPES OF RECIPROCAL 
SERVICES 

1. Accommodation for correspondents’ 
customers visiting the eity. 

2. Help in seeuring deposit accounts. 

3. Assistance in getting bond informa- 
tion for correspondents’ customers. 

4. Assistance in developing warehouse 
receipt loans. 

5. Help in buying and storing bonds 
for the bank’s account. 

6. The sending of flowers to an impor- 


tant customer of the country bank who 
is in the city hospital. 


We Get Many Valuable Services 
From City Correspondents 


On page 645, November, 1938 issue. 


CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 
SUPPLIED TO THIS MICHIGAN 
BANK 


1. Cheeks are cleared. 

2. Credit information on business con- 
cerns is supplied. 

3. Foreign exchange is arranged. 

4. Interest coupons on bonds are ecol- 
lected. 

5. Seeurity transfers are handled. 

6. Bond sales and purchases are ar- 
ranged. 

7. Routine collections are made. 

8. Surplus funds are received on 
deposit. 

9. Commercial paper is bought. 

10. Information on securities is sup- 
plied. 

11. Interpretations of new rulings of 
the supervising authorities are given on 
request. 

12. Information on the 
foreign trade is supplied. 

13. Assistance by research department 
is rendered. 

14. Use of 
available. 

15. Information on 
and routine is offered. 


financing of 


bank libraries is made 


banking policies 


No Limit To Correspondent Bank 
Services , 
On page 70, February, 1939 issue. 
SOME SERVICES GIVEN BY 
CITY CORRESPONDENTS 
1. City information on individuals or 
corporations. ; 
2. Information on any ‘subject of im- 
portance to the country bank. 
3. Experiences with loan departments 
and systems. ; oe. 
4. Information on companies issuing 
bonds. 
5. Prompt shipment of currency. 
6. Prompt clearance of transit items. 
7. Personal assistance to country bank 
customers visiting the city. 
8. Experiences with bank equipment 
and forms. 


City Purchasing Officers Help Country 
Banks 
On page 134, March, 1939 issue. 
DEFINITE AID WAS GIVEN 
ON THESE SEVEN JOBS 

1. The operating 
routine. 

2. The selection of new equipment. 

3. The standardization of forms. 

4. The improvement of purchasing 
technique. 

5. The planning of a central corre- 
spondenee file. 

6. The effective destruction of waste 
paper and carbon paper from which con- 
fidential information might be obtained. 

7. The selection of the right paper 
stock for each form. 


modernization of 


How City And Country Banks 
Work Together 


On page 456, August, 1939 issue. 


WHY CITY CORRESPONDENTS CAN 
BE HELPFUL TO THEIR 
DEPOSITING BANKS 


1. A city bank has facilities for 


(Continued on page 268) 
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Dishonored Items Returned 


The Day After Receipt | 


Is it safe to hold dishonored items over night? Isn’t it against 
the law? Won’t such a revolutionary procedure cause tremen- 
dous losses to the bank? Clearing house rules require returns 
the same day as received, so what can be done about it? 


LTHOUGH ours is the most 

il anegaciates nation in the 

world, we still fight for tradi- 

tion. Many of us get the impression 

that, because a rule has been fol- 

lowed for years, there is no way to 
modify it. 

Most clearing houses, it is true, 
have a rule requiring dishonored 
items to be returned the same day 
as received. But there is no reason 
why that rule can’t be changed. 

There are laws requiring that 
dishonored items be returned 
promptly; some say within 24 
hours, but the next morning would 
still be within the legal require- 
ments. 

Some have felt that the bank 


would lose considerable if it did 
not return dishonored checks with- 
in an hour or so after they were 
received. Because of the anxiety for 
returning checks promptly, most 
banks have followed the practice of 
sight paying every item received 
which is to be charged against any 
of the bank’s customers. 

Small items and large items are 
checked back. Items against cus- 
tomers who never have an over- 
draft, and who always have a big 
average balance are checked by the 
sight paying method. 

Thousands of accounts are sight 
paid which have never had any 
need for sight paying—simply be- 
cause it has been the custom. Thou- 


sands of hours have been wasted in 
order to return dishonored checks 
the same day. But how many checks 
are actually dishonored and how big 
are they? 

The questions which have been 
here quoted were raised by bank- 
ers with whom the editor has dis- 
cussed the idea of delayed posting, 
the idea of eliminating sight paying, 
and the idea of returning dishon- 
ored checks the following day. 

Some were found, however, who 
are in favor of changing the clear- 
ing house rules. Some were found 
who had already made the changes, 
and with splendid results. 

In at least two cities, Syracuse, 
New York, and New Orleans, Louisi- 





What Has Been Done To Allow More Time To Return Items 


1. The clearing house rule is 
not strictly enforced in Omaha, 
Neb., and items are sometimes 
returned the next morning. 


2. The time for returns is 8 
p.m. of the same day in Detroit, 
Mich., which allows time for de- 
layed posting and eliminates 
sight paying. 

3. The day’s items are ex- 
changed between banks after the 
close of business in New Or- 
leans, and items are returned 
the next day. 


4. The time for return has 
been set at 4 p.m. of the same 
day in Portland, Oregon. 


5. Dishonored checks received 
Saturday morning may be re- 
turned the following Monday in 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


6. Los Angeles has been divid- 
ed into three zones. Banks in zone 
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1 must return items at 1:45 and 
3:45 the same day; in zone 2, 
after 5 p.m. and not later than 
2 a.m. the next morning to mem- 
ber banks with branches and 
not later than 7:15 a.m. the fol- 
lowing day to banks having no 
branches; in zone 3, clearings 
are mailed and items returned 
the next day after mailing. 


7. In Kansas City, Mo., dishon- 
ored items are returned to subur- 
ban banks the next day. 


8. Items may be returned the 
following day in Richmond, Va., 
if permission is obtained by 
phone from the depositing bank. 


9. In Philadelphia and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, items presented 
on Saturday are not returned 
until Monday if they are dishon- 
ored. 


10. In Atlanta, Ga., checks re- 





ceived from local customers, if 
dishonored, are not returned 
until the next day, but inclear- 
ings and mail “go-backs” are 
returned the same day. 


11. In Boston, Mass., Saturday 
items are returned Monday 
morning. 


12. New York City is divided 
into two zones. All items in the 
central zone must be returned 
the same day except “not good 
checks and other demand drafts 
less than $100,” and “informality 
or endorsement (including bank 
stamp) up to $5,000" which may 
be returned the following morn- 
ing at the 2 a.m. clearing. Items 
in the outlying zone may be 
returned at 2 a.m. if they are 
n.g. checks up to $5,000, infor- 
mality checks, or “not good” 
notes and other time items up 
to $5,000. 
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ana, the clearing house rules do 
not require checks to be returned 
the same day, and the banks there 
have operated on the basis of re- 
turning the following day for sev- 
eral years with splendid success. 

Their experience will be told in 
the next article in this series. 

Before trying to overcome ob- 
jections to a new rule by the clear- 
ing house, it is well to consider the 
prospective benefits to be derived 
from returning dishonored checks 
the next day. 


Six Benefits To Be Expected 


The benefits as discovered by 
those who have used the plan are 
as follows: 

1, Sight paying can be elimi- 
nated on most items. Large items of 
$500 and over are still sight paid 
in most cases, but there are very 
few of those, so sight paying is 
almost entirely eliminated. This 
saves a great deal of time, as every 
operating officer knows, and the 
banks which have eliminated sight 
paying have had no more difficulty 
in making collections of overdrafts 
than those who have continued with 
the old time-consuming practice. 

2. The second benefit is that 
delayed posting can be made more 
beneficial. The benefits of delayed 
posting were discussed in the article 
in the previous issue. Delayed post- 
ing is easier when sight paying is 
eliminated, although it is possible 
even when sight paying is con- 
tinued, but not as much time is 
saved. 

3. Rush work and its accom- 
panying errors are eliminated if 
there is no hurry to get items re- 
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turned the same day, and dishon- 
ored items are disclosed at the time 
the books are physically posted 
rather than by a sight posting 
process. 

There is some variation in the 
method of physical posting. For ex- 
ample, some banks post direct to 
the ledger sheet or direct to the 


statement, whereas others first pick ” 


up the old balance, run the items, 
and establish a new balance on a 
journal sheet or on an electric cal- 
culator. 

In any event, the check to be re- 
turned is disclosed as a by-product 
of posting, rather than requiring 
separate routine. 

4, The fourth benefit is: It would 
obviate the necessity of calling 
tellers to inquire if a deposit has 
been made which will prevent an 
impending overdraft. 

A bookkeeper, while sight pay- 
ing, discovers a probable overdraft 
in a good customer’s account. He 
knows that the bank would like to 
avoid offending such a customer, 
and so wonders whether a deposit 
may have just been made, which 
will cover the check. So he calls 
the tellers, wastes his time and 
theirs and thus adds to the cost. 

5. Clerical work would be sim- 
plified if a new ruling were made 
by all clearing houses. 

6. Obviously, costs would be re- 
duced if dishonored checks were 
allowed to turn up in the regular 
routine of physical posting. 

New employees could learn the 
routine more quickly because there 
would be at least one operation less 
to learn. 


With these seven benefits, it 


Percent of Returned 
Items Under $500 


. Nashville, Tenn.—75% 

. Syracuse, N. Y.—90% 

. Memphis, Tenn.—99% 

. Wilmington, Del.—95% 
Los Angeles, Cal.—66% % 
. Oklahoma City, Okla.-97% 
. Seattle, Wash.—99% 

. Worcester, Mass.—90% 

. Albany, N. Y.—95% 

. Trenton, N. J.—90% 

. Springfield, Mass.—98% 
. Des Moines, Ia.—90% 

. New York City—90% 

. Chicago, Ill.—95% 
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Eliminate frequent calls to tellers—a 
necessary precaution to prevent over- 
drafts, under the usual system. 


seems obvious that consideration 
may well be given to a change in 
clearing house rules. 


Four Objections Raised 


1, One of the first questions 
raised as an objection to a change 
in rules refers to the law, and it is 
important for banks to know the 
law and to conform. It is commonly 
believed that the law requires the 
prompt return of dishonored items, 
and that is true. 

However, most laws say, “within 
a reasonable time,” or “within 24 
hours.” Returning the following 
day would be within the 24-hour 
limit, and probably would be con- 
sidered by any court as “within a 
reasonable time.” 

2. Banks, in this connection, 
refer to items received from coun- 
try correspondents. Correspondents 
have been taught to expect a prompt 
return of unpaid items, and this is 
probably necessary. However, some 
banks which return checks locally 
the following day, sight pay the 
items received in the mail and give 
a more prompt return. Even this, 
however, might safely be changed, 
and has been changed in some 
places. 

3. A third objection is that the 
Federal Reserve bank would prob- 
ably object to accepting items a day 
late. Some Federal Reserve bank 
officers have been consulted on this 
point, and they have promptly seen 
the advantages to be derived from 
delayed returns, and have declared 
themselves in favor of any new 
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Benefits To Be Derived 
From Returning 
Dishonored Items The 

Next Day 


1 Sight paying could be elim- 
inated on most items. 


2. Delayed posting would be 
more beneficial. 


3. Rush work and its accom- 
panying errors would be elimi- 
nated. 


4. It would obviate the neces- 
sity of calling tellers to inquire 
if a deposit has been made 
which will prevent an impend- 
ing overdratt. 


5. Clerical work would be sim- 
plified. 
6. Costs would be reduced. 


7. New employees could learn 
the routine more quickly. 





routine which will be of general 
benefit. 


Those bankers who are afraid 
that Federal Reserve would object 
to a change in clearing house rules 
should discuss the matter with local 
Federal Reserve officers. 


4, The fourth objection is: We 
wish to contact our customers 
promptly if a check has been dis- 
honored, and we believe that other 
banks feel the same way. We want 
our checks returned promptly, and 
we think they want theirs returned 
promptly. 

As a matter of fact, the customer 
can still be called within 24 hours 
if the check is returned the follow- 
ing morning. In most cases now, 
the notification does not go out until 
the following morning anyway, 
while returned checks in some cities 
go back in the evening. Some cities 
have a night clearing. Some have a 
clearing at 2:00 a.m. 

In short, all of these objections 
can be refuted, and have been re- 
futed successfully in a few places. 


In discussing this subject with 
the president of one of the Federal 
Reserve banks, the matter of the 
size of returned items was brought 
up, and the president remarked: 
“Fully 95 percent of the items re- 
turned to our bank are less than 
$500, and most of those are less than 
$50. The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has a rule eliminating pro- 
test on checks under $50, and it 
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would seem that a day’s delay 
would not be a serious matter on 
any checks under $500.” 

The same question was then 
raised with other clearing houses 
and it became apparent that in most 
cities the returned checks are small. 

Nashville, Tennessee, reported 
that 75% of returned checks are 
under $500; Los Angeles reported 
66%% of the checks below that 
amount, and all of the other cities 
reported 90% or more. 

In other words, those few checks 
which are large can easily be sight 
paid and returned the same day 
when a return is necessary. This 
will involve very little work. 


How More Time Is Allowed 
For Returns 


Letters from banks and clear- 
ing houses reveal that many types 
of technique have already been 
worked out to allow more time for 
returning items. 

1, For example, the clearing 
house rule in Omaha, Nebraska, is 
not strictly enforced, and items are 
returned the next morning, when- 
ever it is inconvenient to return 
them the same day. 

2. The clearing house rules in 
Detroit provide for the return of 
items at eight p.m. the same day, 
which allows time for delayed post- 
ing and eliminates sight paying. 

3. Items are exchanged between 
banks after the close of business in 
New Orleans, and returns are sent 
back the next day. This is made 
possible by a night force. 

4. In Portland, Oregon, the 
clearing house rule requires the ex- 
change of checks by 4:00 p.m. of 
the same day, which allows more 
time for physical posting to turn 
up the dishonored checks. 

5S, In several cities, dishonored 
checks received on Saturday morn- 
ing are not returned until Monday, 
based upon a clearing house rule. 
Certainly this is a much longer 
delay than to return Monday’s 
checks on Tuesday. There have been 
no difficulties because of the delay. 

6. The City of Los Angeles has 
been divided into three zones. 
Banks in zone one, must return 
items at 1:45 and 3:45 the same 
day. In zone two, the items are not 
returned until 5:00 p.m., but there 
is a 2:00 a.m. clearing which may 
be used for the return of checks. 
That is, checks received on Monday 
need not be returned until 2:00 a.m. 
on Tuesday. This allows a delayed 
posting plan to be used. 





Objections To Delayed 

Return Of Dishonored 

Checks Suggested By 
Several Bankers 


1. The law requires the prompt 
return of dishonored items. (Most 
laws say “within a reasonable 
time” or “within 24 hours.”) 

2. Country correspondents 
have been taught to expect the 
prompt return of unpaid items. 
(This is probably necessary.) 

3. The Federal Reserve Bank 
would probably object to accept- 
ing items a day late. (Federal 
Reserve officers should be con- 
sulted on this.) 


4. Banks want to contact their 
customers promptly if a check 
has been dishonored. (The cus- 
tomer can be called within 24 
hours if the check is returned 
the following morning.) 





There is still another modification 
to this rule for zone two. That is, 
banks having no branches may re- 
turn their checks the next morning 
at a 7:15 a.m. clearing house ses- 
sion. 

Banks in zone three mail their 
clearings and the items are actually 
returned the day after mailing. 

7, Dishonored checks drawn on 
suburban Kansas City, Missouri, 
banks are returned the next day, 
and this procedure is recognized by 
clearing house rules. 

8, The rule in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia allows returns the following 
day, if permission is obtained by 
phone from the depositing bank. 

9, In Philadelphia and Colum- 
bus, Ohio, items presented on Satur- 
day are not returned until Monday. 

10, In Atlanta, Georgia, checks 
received from local customers, if 
dishonored, are not returned until 
the next day, but inclearings and 
mail “go-backs” are returned the 
same day. 

11. In Boston, Saturday items 
are returned Monday morning. 

12. New York City is divided 
into two zones. All items in the 
central zone must be returned the 
same day except “‘not good” checks 
and other demand drafts less than 
$100, and “informality or endorse- 
ment, including bank stamps up to 
$5,000.” These may be returned the 
following morning at the 2:00 a.m. 
clearing. 

Items in the outlying zone may 
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be returned at 2:00 a.m. if they are 
“n.g.” checks up to $5,000, “infor- 
mality” checks or “not good”’ notes 
and other time items up to $5,000. 

The rules seem to be a little com- 
plicated in New York, but they do 
recognize the advantage of delayed 
posting, and delayed return of 
items. Consequently, New York 
banks can benefit by allowing the 
bookkeeper’s work to accumulate 
so that he may do the posting all in 
one session. 


What Operating Officers Say 


George K. Kinman, comptroller of 
the First National Bank of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama says: “We have 
the delayed posting system in effect 
in our bank. Our experience has 
shown that if a change in the clear- 
ing house rule could be made 
whereby items returned by us 
would be delayed to the following 
day, it would result in a time sav- 
ing of approximately four hours a 
day by one clerk, and would help 
to eliminate the embarrassment 
caused by returning checks when 
the returns are made the same day.” 

C. S. Conklin, manager of the 
accounting division of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., says: 
“The question of returning checks 
as late as the following day has been 
discussed informally by some of us 
in Atlanta, and I believe the pos- 
sible savings are generally recog- 
nized. 


“A principal objection seems to 
be the difficulty of securing the co- 
operation of the Federal Reserve 
bank. This would be necessary in 
any city where a Federal Reserve 
bank or branch is located as there 
would be little advantage to the 
local banks in the plan if the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank continued to in- 
sist on having checks with their 
endorsement returned the same 
day.” 

Apparently, the operating com- 
mittee of the Oklahoma City Clear- 
ing House association held a special 
meeting to discuss the subject after 
receiving a letter of inquiry from 
Bankers Monthly. 

The secretary reports: “It was 
agreed at this meeting that some 
time could be saved by a part of 
the banks, which are members of 
the Oklahoma City Clearing House 
Association. Others under their 
present system, could save no time. 
All, however, agreed that the 
change would be desirable if proper 
provision can be made for the re- 
turn of checks the following day. 
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This Study Inspired 
Seattle Clearing House To 
Change Its Rules 


“Referring to your letter of December 
17, addressed to the manager of the 
Seattle Clearing House, and the reply 
of Mr. Spangler, Secretary, on Decem- 
ber 29, I thought you might be inter- 
ested in knowing that this matter was 
subsequently referred to the Rules Com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, and on 
our recommendation the Clearing House 
Association at its meeting on March 4th 
approved delayed posting. 

“The practice here is going to be to 
return on the day cleared any unpaid 
items of $500 or over, while those for 
a lesser amount can be held over and 
returned the following morning not later 
than eleven o'clock, except on Satur- 
days when the time limit is 10:30."— 
R. S. Walker, Chairman, Rules Com- 
mittee, Seattle Clearing House Associa- 
tion; and Vice President, Pacific Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle, Washington. 





“All banks are now giving some 
thought to agreeing with each other 
that the paying bank agree to in- 
demnify and save harmless the 
clearing bank on any item on which 
there is a loss sustained by reason 
of the delay in return of any item 
under $500. 

“According to the experience of 
the Oklahoma City banks, approx- 
imately 97% in number of the re- 
turn items are under $500.” 

Mr. A. G. Bridgewater, auditor 
of the Central Savings Bank and 





How Sight Paying Can Be 
Reduced With Safety 


1. All items. of $500 or more 
should be compared to the ledger 
balance at once and promptly 
returned, if necessary. 


2. All items received from out- 
of-town banks should be sight 
paid and dishonored items re- 
turned the same day. 


3. All inclearings and counter 
items for less than $500 should 
be machine paid and dishonored 
checks returned the next day. 


4. Most returned items are 
under $500 and most of them are 
under $50, so sight paying could 
be almost eliminated if clearing 
house rules were to be changed 
to allow the return of items under 
$500 the following day. 


Trust Company of Denver, Colo- 
rado, writes: 

“We are very much interested in 
this matter of returning checks to 
the clearing house the following 
day instead of the same“day as re- 
quired by the existing rules of our 
clearing house. We have been con- 
sidering for some time the method 
of unit posting or the delayed post- 
ing idea in our bookkeeping de- 
partment. Due to the fact that sight 
posting, which is necessary if we 
must return checks the same day, 
requires so much time, we have 
hesitated to install this method of 
posting. 

“We do know that returning 


checks the following day, thereby’ 


eliminating all the work of sight 
posting, would be very beneficial 
to our bank. This matter has been 
brought to the attention of the Den- 
ver bankers (members of the clear- 
ing house), but it seems there has 
been no concerted effort made to 
change the existing clearing house 
rule. All banks, as well as those 
using the delayed posting idea, 
would benefit greatly by returning 
checks the following day. There- 
fore, it is our opinion that it would 
be advisable to change this rule.” 


Customers’ Agreements Protect 
The Bank 


K. M. Morrison, comptroller of 
the First National Bank and Trust 


Company of Minneapolis, Minne- 


sota, raises the following interest- 
ing points: 

“Many banks have a clause in 
their customers’ agreements which 
permits them to carry over items 
for presentation through the clear- 
ing house on the business day fol- 
lowing their receipt. This effectively 
disposes of one of the difficulties 
involved in delayed return of dis- 
honored items. 

“This is a question which has 
occupied our attention off and on 
for several years. We recently made 
an analysis of return checks, and 
find that in a recent period, a total 
of 661 items was involved. Five 
hundred of these items were for 
amounts less than $50. We think 
that it is reasonable to assume that 
since protest is not required now on 
items of less than $50, these items 
safely could be delayed for redemp- 
tion the following day. 

“The delay in the return of dis- 
honored checks would permit book- 
keepers to go ahead smoothly with 
their day’s routine, and would un- 


(Continued on page 267) 
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Better Concentration Reduces 


Employee Turnover 47% 


Adjustment of the noise factor alone, by the acoustical treatment of work- 
ing space, reduced employee turnover, decreased errors of machine 
operators 52%, and increased general efficiency of employees 8.8%. 


HE power to concentrate is 
"T possessed in varying degrees by 

different persons. But regard- 
less of the degree, the power itself 
in any person is subject to certain 
outside forces. It is under attack 
every minute of every business day. 
And until we have done everything 
practical to minimize the effective- 
ness of these influences, we can well 
afford to adopt a questioning atti- 
tude in charging lack of concentra- 
tion as a distinct personal weak- 
ness. 

Long before modern psycholo- 
gists proved it in the laboratory, 
Cicero, Demosthenes, and other 
great group leaders knew that all 
persons possessed two kinds of 
attention: voluntary and involun- 
tary. The skill of all such men came 
through their ability to attract and 
hold both kinds. We know, today, 
that the will to concentrate can hold 
a single thought only a few seconds. 
Attention is not static ... it is 
dynamic. It must move. When it 
moves in the direction we want it 
to go, and we move with it, then 
we are concentrating. When it 
moves on without us, we are dis- 
tracted. When it moves to forbid- 
den fields, we are day dreaming. 

Basically, distractions come from 
three sources: action, bodily dis- 
comfort, and sound. 

Since we clearly see only those 
things upon which we focus our 
eyes, it isn’t difficult to form habits 
which protect us very well from 
surrounding action. 

Modern air conditioning and im- 
proved physical equipment have 
done much to prevent bodily dis- 
comfort from offering strong resist- 
ance to the directed workings of 
our minds. 

Our poor ears are another mat- 
ter. Sound travels in all directions 
from its source. If it reaches the ear 
with sufficient acoustical power, the 
hearing mechanism reacts to it. The 
brain may refuse to interpret cer- 
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NOTE—The Editors are aware that WPB re- 
strictions prevent your applying the findings 
of this article at the present time. However, 
we believe you will value the facts it presents 
—and hope you will file them against the day 
when they can be used. 





tain familiar sounds, but the physi- 
cal and psychological reaction to 
the sound takes place just the same. 


Noise And Fear 


Since man has had to rely largely 
on his ears for his personal safety, 
it is no surprise that emotional tests 
disclose that reaction to sound and 
fear are one and the same emotion. 
Where the sounds are familiar, 
terror is not present; but otherwise, 
there is no difference in the basic 
reaction. If the sounds are un- 
wanted, they constitute noise. And 
under the influence of noise, the 
stomach misbehaves; the muscles 





The Money Value Of 
Acoustical Treatment 
of Workrooms 


1. General efficiency has been 
increased 8.8 percent. 

2. Typists errors have been 
reduced 29 per cent. 

3. Calculating machine oper- 
ators’ errors were reduced 52 
per cent. 

4. Employee health was im- 
proved with the result that ab- 
sences were reduced 37.5 per- 
cent. 

5. Employee turnover 
reduced 47 percent. 

6. All of these items combined 
to reduce operating costs mate- 
rially. 


was 


tense; blood pressure rises; the 
function of the skin is interfered 
with; excess energy is consumed in 
performing given tasks; and nerv- 
ous fatigue attacks the body and 
mind long before it would normally 
do so. 

These findings are all a matter of 
record and have been verified 
through careful test studies made 
by physicists, doctors of medicine, 
and psychologists working at vari- 
ous universities and hospitals, and 
by conducting independent investi- 
gations into the deleterious effects 
of noise. 

These facts make it obvious that 
the power to concentrate, the will 
to attend, the ability to concentrate, 
are under constant bombardment 
where excessive noise is present. 
They also prove that we do not be- 
come accustomed to noise. In the 
presence of noise, there is a continu- 
ous adjustment going on within us. 
“Tuning” ourselves to a _ noisy 
working environment is a job the 
nervous system must perform daily. 


Cost Of Noise 


Quantitatively, the results of 
noise reduction by sound condi- 
tioning in modern offices has shown 
some startlingly high savings, due 
to increased concentration. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany found, by carefully controlled 
tests and carefully kept records, 
that sound conditioning treatment 
increased the general efficiency of 
employees by 8.8%. 

Typists errors were reduced 29% 
and calculating machine operators’ 
errors were reduced 52%. 

That health was improved was 
shown by a reduction of 37.5% in 
absences. 

That employees were more con- 
tent in their jobs was shown by a 
reduction of 47% in personnel turn- 
over. 

Applied to the average office or 
banking quarters, these figures in- 
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SICKNESS — 37.5% 


dicate that efficient acoustical mate- 
rial for adequate sound condition- 
ing will pay for itself in increased 
efficiency, with a wide margin of 
profit during the first years of its 
installation. 

By desk lamps, electric fans, 
portable heaters and other devices, 
the individual worker can adjust 
and improve his immediate work- 
ing conditions where the light, ven- 
tilation or heating arrangements 
are unfavorable. But he can do 
nothing personally to protect him- 
self from the ravages of noise that 
result from reverberant working 
quarters. He can be shielded from 
these sounds only by adequately 
conditioned quarters. 


Acoustical Treatment Aids 
Concentration 


There is no mystery about the 
functioning of acoustical treatment 
in reducing sound and noise levels. 
Sound, like light, travels in waves 
and is reflected by various surfaces 
just as light is reflected by a mirror. 
A hard, smooth plastered ceiling or 
wall is an almost perfect sound re- 
flector. Upon striking such a sur- 
face, the sound is thrown back 
into the room with practically 
the same energy with which it hit 
the wall originally. 

Once sound is generated in this 
type of room, this process of bounc- 
ing from surface to surface, back 
and forth across the room hundreds 
of times, must go on until all of the 
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original energy in the sound has 
been dissipated. As one sound is 
added to another, the total over-all 
noise level is built up considerably 
in excess of the original sound. 


Acoustical treatment on _ these 
surfaces absorbs, through porosity, 
50% to 80% of the energy from the 
sound striking it. Through properly 
selected and applied materials, it is 
possible to lower the “loudness 
levels” of noise in a typical bank- 
ing room as much as 40% to 50%. 


There are other beneficial aspects 
to sound conditioning than that of 
merely lowering the noise levels. 
By preventing the sounds from 
spreading, it creates an entirely 
different atmosphere in the room. 
Sounds are localized—confined to 
their immediate areas. Hence, there 
is a feeling that sound in one part 
of the room is “held back” from an 
occupant on the other side of the 
room. Noise does not flow down 
around the occupants in a sound 
conditioned room, as it does in a 
room where the ceilings and walls 
are highly reflective surfaces. Since 
the voice does not travel all about 
the room, a sense of privacy is 
given to everyone who works there. 
Also, a sense of freedom is given to 
the individual employee, as he has 
a feeling that noise necessary to his 
own work is not unduly disturbing 
to those around him. 

All of these factors have a def- 
inite and favorable bearing on con- 
centration. With improved concen- 


PERSONNEL 


REPLACEMENT— 47% 


tration, comes increased accuracy 
and output. : 
Quietly operating machines are 
making a substantial contribution 
to less noise in banking quarters. 
Executives and employees alike are 
becoming aware of the harm that 
can be done by needless noise. Ex- 
perience has shown that the sub- 


dued atmosphere created by sound. 


conditioning encourages all workers 
to go about their tasks more quietly, 
which adds to the sum total of noise 
reduction and to increased effi- 
ciency. 

Many preventable errors have 
floated into the records on the sound 
waves of excessive noise. 


Profit-Sharing Plan Holds 
Employees 


As one of the features of its per- 
sonnel policy, the Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, put a profit 
sharing plan into effect the first of 
January, 1942. 

Employees sharing in the plan 
received an 11% profit in both 
January and February, 10% in 
March, and 8% in April. Probably 
as a result, the rate of personnel 
turnover, in spite of the loss of em- 
ployees to the Army and Navy, has 
been less than 10%. 

The distribution of profits is made 
only to employees receiving $250 
or less per month. Employees in the 

(Continued on page 273) 
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All Bank Records Protected 
Against Fire Or Bombing 


A Pacific coast bank may be in a more vulnerable position so far as 
bombing is concerned, but its carefully planned system of protection 
has features which may well be used by any bank—war or no war. 


ANKS have always realized 
B their responsibility to stock- 

holders, customers, and the 
general public as regards the pro- 
tection of original records such as 
commercial and savings ledgers, 
loan liability ledgers, as well as 
securities, including unrecorded 
chattels. The greatest peacetime 
risks have been fire, theft, and mis- 
placement. However, banks are now 
confronted with a new wartime 
risk—loss by bombardment. 

At the Union Bank & Trust Co. 
of Los Angeles, one officer was 
designated to make a survey of 
these new risks to determine what 
additional protection should be pro- 
vided. An inventory was made of 
all of the bank’s equipment con- 
taining important records and valu- 
ables. Each piece of equipment was 
given a designation by number, 
then a chart was made showing the 


By ROBERT H. BOLMAN 


Asst Vice President, Union Bank and Trust Co., 
Los Angeles, California 


location of the equipment, its per- 
manent contents, and what it con- 
tained during and after banking 
hours. In each case, the fire protec- 
tion qualities were determined and 
indicated. This preliminary study 
provided an efficient means of 
checking to determine whether all 
aspects of the risk had been con- 
sidered. It also automatically 
brought to the attention of the bank 
certain improvements which could 
be made to minimize the safekeep- 
ing risk by placing in separate 
vaults the original records and the 
components from which they were 
made. 

The next step was to make a list 


of all of the vital records and in- 
tangibles deserving protection. A 
study was made, at the same time, 
of the then existing protective 
methods, to determine whether they 
should be improved. Particular and 
immediate consideration was given 
to records without which the bank 
could not reopen if the premises 
were wiped out by bombardment 
or fire. 

As a matter of policy, it was de- 
cided by the Executive Committee 
that every reasonable protection 
should be provided. However, there 
are certain limitations which apply 
to every individual institution. Cost 
is one which generally applies; 
storage facilities for duplicate rec- 
ords play a part; and the availability 
of photographing equipment is of 
course paramount. The resolve of 
Union Bank was to put into imme- 
diate effect an operation which 


Records Photographed And Stored In Outside Vaults 


1. Commercial ledgers — 
every three months. 


2. Commercial checks on us 
—daily. 

3. Commercial deposits— 
daily. 

4. Savings ledgers — every 
three months. 


5. Savings withdrawals — 


daily. 
6. Savings deposits—daily. 


7. Commercial and savings 
signature cards. 


8. Note department liability 
ledgers—every three months, in 
addition to new ones daily. 


9. Note department notes— 
daily. 
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10. Note department unrecord- 
ed chattels—daily. 


11. Personal and automobile 
loan department liability ledgers 
—daily. 

12. Personal and automobile 
loan notes—daily. 


13. The real estate loan de- 
partment was given the same 
treatment as the personal and 
automobile loan department. 

14. Notes held by the collec- 
tion department—daily. 


Auditing Department 
15. Daily statements and 
debits and credits. 


16. Ledger sheets of suspense 
accounts, commercial and sav- 
ings. 


17. Signature cards of corre- 
spondent banks. 


18. Bond control cards. 
19. Bond register. 
20. Expense checks. 


Trust Department 


21. Asset ledgers. 


22. Trial 
ledgers. 


23. Debit and credit tickets. 


24. Real estate notes and con- 
tracts. 


25. Corporate 
cards. 


26. Corporate trust daily jour- 
nals. 


balance of cash 


trust ledger 
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would permit 
minimum cost, in order that the 
bank’s liability as of any time might 
be determined and thereby shorten 
the time required to start opera- 
tions after any possible disaster. 
We were able to work out a plan 


reconstruction at 


whereby two modern Recordak 
machines would carry the extra 
load of this emergency, without 
disturbing the peacetime routine of 
the machines as applied to filming 
of the transit and other items. 

After listing the hazards on 
paper, department heads and oper- 
ating personnel were interviewed 
by the officer responsible for the 
survey of vital records. In confer- 
ence, preliminary plans were made 
as to the individual operations and 
a rough outline of a report was laid 
out for further checking, after the 
people who had served as collab- 
orators had an opportunity to think 
of better ways of protecting the 
bank’s records and assets. 

A questionnaire was then distrib- 
uted among department heads and 
certain personnel who had previ- 
ously been interviewed. It requested 
that an “afterthought report” be 
filed with the officer responsible for 
this project. These supplemental 
reports brought out many sound 
ideas as to better methods of em- 
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This is the photographic record department at Union Bank and Trust. Note that, in addition to the two pho- 
tographing machines, a projector is also available for quickly examining any record in enlarged size. 


ploying equipment to obtain maxi- 
mum benefits, especially during the 
business hours. They also provided 
a double check on equipment and 
the contents of each piece. 

A complete and co-ordinated plan 
was then laid out. In summary, it 
provided for the following addi- 
tional photographing: 


1. Commercial ledgers every 
three months. 
2. Commercial checks on us 


daily. 

3. Commercial deposits daily. 

4. Savings ledgers every three 
months. 

5. Savings withdrawals daily. 

6. Savings deposits daily. 

7. Commercial and savings sig- 
nature cards to be put through at 
one time. In the future, such cards 
are to be executed in duplicate, the 
original to be kept in the usual place 
and the duplicate to be placed in a 
remote vault. 

8. Note department liability 
ledgers every three months, in ad- 
dition to new ones daily. 

9. Note department notes all at 
one time and every three months; 
new ones to be put through daily. 

10. Note department unrecorded 
chattels all at this time and new 
ones daily. 

11. Personal and automobile loan 





department liability ledgers every 
three months; new ones daily. 

12. Personal and automobile loan 
notes every six months; new ones. 
daily. 

13. The real estate loan depart- 
ment was given the same treatment 
as the personal and automobile loan 
department. 

14. Notes held by the collection 
department were put through all at 
one time and the new ones daily, 
excluding those notes which had 
been sent to the collection depart- 
ment by the note department. 

15. In the auditing department, 
the daily statement is photographed 
each day, as well as debits and 
credits. Ledger sheets of suspense 
accounts, commercial and savings, 
were put through in order that cer- 
tain detail might be preserved. Sig- 
nature cards of correspondent banks 
likewise were photographed. Bond 
control cards were photographed 
and additional pictures will be made 
as changes occur. The sheets of the 
bond department register were put 
through the recordak machine in 
order that there might be a com- 
plete record of securities, their 
numbers, etc. Copies of expense 
checks are photographed daily. 

16. In the trust department, trust 


(Continued on page 266) 
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Additional Loans Allowed 


A canvas of the laws of all the states reveals that most states allow loans 
above the legal limit when field warehouse receipts evidence the secu- 
rity. All national banks are allowed to make loans thus secured and 
protected of a size as great as 50% of the bank’s capital funds. 


HE Federal laws require that 

national banks and banks in the 

District of Columbia lend no 
more than 10 percent of the bank’s 
capital funds to one borrower on 
open line credit. Capital funds in- 
clude capital, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits. 

However, loans which have been 
secured by bona fide warehouse re- 
ceipts on commodities in storage 
which have a ready cash market, 
have had such a good history that 
Federal laws allow all national 
banks and banks in the District of 
Columbia to lend as high as 50% 
of the bank’s capital funds to one 
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By JOHN Y. BEATY 


Since there are now many large 
factories in smaller places, the 
permission to lend more than 
the open line limit will enable 


many smaller banks to benefit 
from serving these larger organ- 
izations instead of allowing the 
loans to go to larger banks. 





borrower, when the loan is secured 
in this way. 
However, the Federal law, as is 


38 States Permit Additional Loans With Field Warehousing 
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UNITED STATES 
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(ALL NATIONAL BANKS) 
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the case with several of the state 
laws, requires a margin which is | 


believed adequate to take care of 
price changes and prices modified 
by the necessity of making a quick 
sale. 

The Federal law requires a mar- 
gin of 15%, that is, the goods must 


have a value of 115% of the loan | 


if the bank lends 15% of its capital 
funds to one borrower. 

If the loan is for 20%, the margin 
must be 20%. If the loan is for 25% 
of capital funds, the margin must 
be 25%, and so on, up to and in- 
cluding 40% of the bank’s capital 
funds, in which case the goods must 
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Additional Loans Which Are Allowed By Law When Secured 
By Field Warehouse Receipts 





The Figures Are In A Percentage Of Total Capital Funds (Capital, 
Surplus, And Undivided Profits.) 


The figures in the column labeled ‘‘Secured by Warehouse Receipts’’ indicate the percentage 
of capital funds which may be loaned in addition to the percentage allowed for open line credits. 
The extreme limit for any one customer is the sum of the percentages given in the two columns 


While these figures are supplied by the banking authorities, the local bank's attorney should 


study the law to note additional requirements which cannot all be shown in this table. 








Alabama 


Arizona 
Arkansas 


California . 


Colorado. . 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


D.C 


Florida 


Georgia 


Idaho 


Illinois . 


Indiana 


lowa . 


Kansas. . 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 
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20 


10 


10 


10 


10 


20 


20 


20 


20 


10 


10 


'10 
20 








SECURED BY 
WAREHOUSE | 
REcEIPTS 


No limit 


15 


No limit 


15 


No limit 


No limit 
No limit 


No increase 


15 
40 
No limit 
No limit 


100 


20 


20 


No increase 


40 


No limit 


No limit 








Some ConpiTIons FoR AppITIONAL LOANS 
on WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


Loans up to 80% of the value of the goods may be made 


Secured by readily marketable non-perishable staple com- 
modities in warehouse. 


Secured by fully insured warehouse receipts on property 
whose market value is 10% in excess of the loan. 


While a bank may loan only,10% of capital funds to one 
individual without security, it may loan an additional 15% 
at a later date upon goods whose market value is 15% in 
excess of the loan. Or it may loan as much as 25% at one 
time on goods whose market value is 115% of the loan if 
there is no open line credit. 


Secured by warehoused commodities. 


Banks may issue acceptances of drafts with warehouse 
receipts attached up to 50% of capital and surplus 


Goods must exceed loan by 15% in value. 


When market value of goods is 115% of loans. 
When market value of goods is 120% of loans. 
When market value of goods is 125% of loans. 
When market value of goods is 130% of loans. 
When market value of goods is 135% of loans. 
When market value of goods is 140% of loans. 


Secured by warehouse receipts. 


Loans up to 80% of the value of the goods may be made 
when the security is fully insured and title is transferred 


Goods represented by warehouse receipts or bills of lading 
must be worth 120% of loan. 


No provision for additional loans. 


Secured by warehouse receipts on goods valued at not less 
than 115% of loan. 


When loan is secured by fully insured warehouse receipts on 
readily marketable collateral with a value of 120% of the 
loan 


When loan is secured by bona fide warehouse receipts on 
readily marketable collateral. 


Loans must be fully secured by 


warehouse receipts on 
readily marketable staple products. 


When fuliy secured by warehouse receipts for readily mar- 
ketable goods. 


Loans must be secured by warehoused commodities whose 
market value is equal to the excess, and approved by the 
najority of the board of directors 


Secured by goods or commodities in process of shipment or 
in bonded warehouses. But total liabilities of one borrower 
must not exceed 30%. 


No provision for further loans 


15%, secured by 115%. 
5%, secured by 120%. 
, secured by 125%. 
, secured by 130%. 
5%, secured by 135%. 
5%. secured by 140%. 
, in addition to regular 10% open line loan. 


Secured by warehoused goods, fully insured or stored in 
fireproof warehouse, with market value 10% in excess of 
loan 


Secured by warehouse receipts; loans made on bills of lading 
restricted to 80% of the market value of the goods repre- 
sented 
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1 For banks with capital stock under $500,000. 
? For banks with capital stock over $500,000. 


be worth 140% of the loan. 

In addition to a 40% loan, the 
same borrower could get 10% of 
capital funds on open line credit. 

This would seem to be most 
liberal. It makes it possible for a 
bank with a small capital to provide 
much greater facilities to local in- 
dustries than it could provide if 
open line credit were the only type 
of loan available. 

In these days when industry is 
decentralizing, and there are many 
rather large factories in smaller 
towns, this feature is important in 
every state. 

Let us say, for example, that a 
bank with capital funds of $100,000 
has an industry in its territory 
which requires loans as large as 
$50,000 at one time. If it could lend 
only on open-line credit, it could 
not satisfy the customer because 
$10,000 would be its limit. 

On the other hand, the industry 
undoubtedly has some raw mate- 
rials or other goods which could be 
protected for the bank by the cus- 
todianship of a field warehouse 
company, and this would enable the 
bank with only $100,000 capital to 
lend as much as $60,000 to one in- 
dustry. 

It is surprising, when we survey 
the country as a whole, to learn how 
many cases there are just like this. 
In the past, these larger loans have 
gone to larger banks in nearby 
cities, and in many cases, the local 
bank has had no benefit from the 
industry being in its territory, so 
far as loans are concerned. 

Very often, the treasurer of the 
company does not like to split the 
loan, and so, he goes to a larger 
bank. At the same time, the local 
bank may be asked to handle the 
payroll account and some other 
services for which it gets little or 
no pay. 

It is highly important, therefore, 
to look into the possibilities of field 
warehouse loans in the local terri- 
tory. 

There are several experienced 
and reliable field warehouse com- 
panies available, and their em- 
ployees have handled all types of 
commodities, always for the purpose 
of securing loans. They can provide 
all of the help a loan officer may 
need, even though he has never han- 
dled a field warehouse setup before. 
As a matter of fact, the whole sys- 
tem is so simple that a loan officer 
can learn the routine in a very 
short time. 

The first essential in the making 
of field warehouse loans is to make 
sure that the commodity being 
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warehoused could be converted 
into cash with very little work and 
very little expense, in case the bor- 
rower should fail. 

It is true that such a failure rarely 
occurs. Nevertheless, from the 
bank’s standpoint, it is important 
to be sure that there would be no 
difficulties, if goods had to be turned 
into cash. 

This can be determined in two 
ways. If the goods are raw mate- 
rials, and there is a daily market 
quotation on the material, these 
quotations can be studied, and the 
value of the goods determined in 
that way. 

The warehouse company will go 
so far as to provide information as 
to the grade of the goods stored so 
that the loan officer can understand 
the market quotations in the light 
of the grade of the materials repre- 
sented by the receipts. 

If the goods are finished products, 
then it is essential that the manu- 
facturer have a _ non-cancellable 
order for them. In such a case, the 
loan officer should investigate the 
buyer to make sure that there is no 
question but that the buyer will 
remain in business long enough to 
pay for the goods. 

A still further investigation, per- 
haps, should be made to determine 
whether the goods could probably 
be sold to another manufacturer, 
in case the borrower should go out 
of business before making delivery. 

A part for a machine which could 
not be used by any other manufac- 
turer could scarcely be considered 
a good commodity to be used as 
collateral, because, if the buyer did 
not take delivery, there would be 
no way of disposing of the goods. 

However, in such a case, the 
manufacturer might be so reliable 
that even a part which could not be 
sold elsewhere, could serve as a 
basis for receipts. 

It is always a good idea to have 
a ‘conversation with the borrower 
regarding markets and prospective 
markets for the goods. If the loan 
officer is sure that the borrower 
keeps in close touch with the mar- 
ket, and if it appears that the mar- 
kets are likely to remain within a 
reasonable limit, then there is some 
basis for determining the amount 
of margin to require. 

While the law specifies the 
amount of margin, sometimes it is 
advisable and easy to get a larger 
margin. 

The field warehouse company 
appoints a custodian who is bonded, 
and assumes all liability for the 


disappearance or serious damage of 
(Continued on page 281) 
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Additional Loans Which Are Allowed By Law When Secured 
By Field Warehouse Receipts 


The Figures Are In A Percentage Of Total Capital Funds (Capital, 
Surplus, And Undivided Profits.) 








Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska. 
Nevada... 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico. 
New York. . 


North Carolina 


North Dakota. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon. . 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island. . . 


South Carolina... 


South Dakota. . 


Tennessee....... 


Texas 


Utah... 


Vermont 


Virginia . 


Washington... 
West Virginia. . 


Wisconsin. . . 


Wyoming.... 


Federal (applies to 


all national banks) 


SECURED BY 
WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS 


Some CONDITIONS FOR ADDITIONAL LOANS 
ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 











35 


No increase 

No increase 

No increase 

No increase 
15 

No increase 
15 


No limit 


No limit 





15 


No limit 


¥ of 
deposits 


15-50 


No increase 


10 


No limit 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
No increase 


40 


No limit 


No increase 
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Secured by warehouse receipts having a market value of 
sufficient amount to protect the loan. 

In all other cases, loans limited to: 

15% in towns with population of 100,000 or more. 

20% in towns with population of less than 100,000. 

25% in towns with population of less than 7,000 


No provision for additional loans. 

Law does not provide for any exceptions. 

No provision for additional loans. 

No provision for additional loans. 

When valued goods is 115% of loan. 

No provision for additional loans. 

When properly secured by warehouse receipts. 


Loans secured by warehouse receipts may be made in excess 
of legal limit if approved by the Comm. of Banks for a period 
not to exceed 120 days. 


Loan must be secured by warehoused goods or bills of lading. 


When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 120% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 125% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 135% of loan 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 


When market value of goods is 125% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 135% of toan. 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 145% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 150% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 155% of loan. 


When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 120% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 125% of loan 
When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 135% of loan 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 


Secured by fully insured collateral conveying title to readily- 
marketable non-perishable staple goods, having an ascer- 
tained market value 15% in excess of liability. 


Secured by goods having a market value of 120% of the 
loan. 


Secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts for 
readily marketable, non-perishable staples, which are fully 
insured. 


No provisions for additional loans. 


Secured by warehouse receipts or otherwise and approved 
in writing by the board of directors of the bank. 


Must have a 25% margin of value above the loan. 


When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 120% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 125% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 135% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 


Secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts. 


Warehouse receipts must be issued on marketable basic 
commodities with a value of 115% of the face of the loan. 


Secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts. 
When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 


Secured by warehouse receipts for readily marketable, non- 
perishable goods which are fully insured if customary, and 
when market value of goods is 140% of loan. 


Law makes no exception. 


When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 120% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 125% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 135% of loan 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 
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...and the chances are you'll rate 
protection only a little 
less important than savings” 


HEN you take your first look at 

Recordak Single Posting, the sav- 
ings loom so large that you'll be apt to 
overlook the other advantages. 

3314% in labor és a big saving... so is 
40% in bookkeeping machines, and 50% 
in stationery. To say nothing of a 90% to 
98% cut in storage space. 

But take a second look at Recordak 
Single Posting—and you'll be impressed 
by its great safety. Recordak Single Post- 
ing, as you know, is the “photographic 


system’’... its “files-on-film” are one-piece 
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records—nothing can be added, nothing 
taken away—without detection. 

You'll like the reduction in errors, too. 
A photographic copy is an exact copy— 
no errors ... nO Omissions. 

And finally, you'll welcome the greater 
speed. Copying 100 or more checks a 
minute is routine for Recordak. 

Recordak is rented—not sold. It requires 
no capital outlay. May we send you com- 
plete information? Recordak Corporation, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Posting 
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RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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Farm women and girls are helping to raise more 
soy beans on farms where the machinery has 
been put into good condition by the local dealer. 


Not only are men and munitions 
being destroyed by the war, but 
local businessmen are in danger of 
becoming discouraged because they 
cannot get as much equipment as is 
needed. Naturally, every banker is 
eager to do what he can to help 
every customer to stay in business. 


Each Bank Has An Interest 
In Repaired Farm Machinery 


SHORTAGE of materials is 
A preventing the manufacturers 

of farm equipment from get- 
ting as much steel as is needed for 
the manufacture of tractors and 
other farm equipment demanded 
by the farmers of the country. 

As a result, some farmers are go- 
ing to have to go without new 
tractors and. plows and many deal- 
ers are going to find it difficult to 
have enough business to enable 
them to make as much profit as they 
need to carry on. 

After the last war, this situation 
existed to such an extent that some 
manufacturers had to rebuild their 
dealer organizations from the bot- 
tom up. 

With the experience of the pre- 
vious war still in our minds, it is 
quite logical that we should expect 
to avoid some of the mistakes made 
then, and certainly it is of extreme 
importance to each local banker to 
do whatever is possible to keep his 
dealers operating successfully, so 
that they may be able to serve the 
community as they should when the 
war is over. 

Such dealers need the encourage- 
ment and the suggestions of their 
local bankers, and are eager to re- 
ceive these two essentials. A word 
of encouragement from the local 
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banker is likely to mean more than 
suggestions from anyone else, for 
these dealers recognize that the 
banker has the interests of the com- 


Five Results From 
Encouraging Dealers 


l. If farm machines. are 
promptly repaired, fewer new 
machines will be needed, and 
important metals will be con- 
served. 

2. The farmer with machines 
in operating condition can in- 
crease his crop production. 

3. He will receive a liberal 
income for his increased produc- 
tion and so, will increase his 
business with the local dealers 
and with the bank. 

4. The dealer will be able to 
maintain his force of salesmen 
and mechanics. 

5. The dealer’s business will 
be saved to perform its impor- 
tant services after the war is 
over. 


munity at heart, as well as the in- 
terests of individual businessmen, 
and they know that each banker 


has the experiences of all business- 
men in mind and consequently his 
advice can be much more useful 
than advice from most anyone else. 

The job of the dealer is to stay 
in business. To stay in business he 
must make enough profit so that he 
can pay his bills and keep his help- 
ers employed. It seems quite likely 
that he is not going to be able to 
do this by the sale of new equip- 
ment. 

Manufacturers are reporting that 
they can deliver only from 50 to 80 
per cent of the new farm equipment 
already ordered. It may be that this 
situation will get worse rather than 
better. 

There are some suggestions, how- 
ever, which can be made by the 
banker to the local dealer, with good 
results to be anticipated. 

In the first place, it seems quite 
logical that farm machines should 
be promptly repaired. If that is 
done fewer new machines will be 
needed. Important metals will then 
be conserved. 

There may be some machines 
which have been discarded, which, 
if they are overhauled in the deal- 
er’s shop, can be successfully used 
by the farmer. 

This will benefit the farmer, and 
at the same time benefit the dealer, 
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No Balloon Ascension’ 


.«e This Time 


No one knows better than the bankers of 
America what will happen if farmers use 
a 14 billion dollar income to bid against 
each other for land. To encourage greater 
interest in War Bonds as an investment, 
we are sponsoring a nation-wide campaign 
of farm paper and radio advertisements 
. +. dramatizing the need for farm dollars 


to help win the war . . . offering attractive 
i for the farmer’s own ideas on why 

e should buy War Bonds. If you approve 
of this program, we and our ‘ocal dealer 
will — appreciate any support you give 
it. Suggestions are invited. Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Tractor Division, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


POSTER DISPLAY 
IN COLOR... 


Tells the story of 
the contest. Gladly 
furnished to banks 
. for wall display. 


U.S. y 
nse tri » War 
‘A for fhe t Bond pilus 
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¥. Tour the ia 
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ed States _ 


FARM PAPER 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


like this (left) are 


running in more 








Why Employees Should Stay In Banks 


IN AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE JUNIOR BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
STATE OF Kansas, Dr. WILLIAM A. IRWIN, EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING GAVE SOME GOOD ADVICE 
WHICH MAY WELL BE CONSIDERED BY ALL BANK EMPLOYEES WHO 
ARE TEMPTED TO GO INTO OTHER WORK. AMONG OTHER THINGS, 


Dr. IRWIN SAID: 


“*Many bank employees will be tempted by high wages in industry 
to leave banking. Before you do so, be sure to think hard and long. 


‘““Remember— 


“That the high wages will be temporary. 

“That you will work hard for them. 

“That you will be a mere cog in a machine. 

“That you may sacrifice all banking experience and training. 
“That you will miss the chance to get a bank promotion, if one is 


made. 


“That, when the war ends (as it will), you will probably be an 
unskilled, or a semi-skilled mechanic or machine tender—and there 


will be ten million others like you! 


“That it will be hard to come back. 
“That a man can render his best service to America by doing the 


job he is best fitted to do. 


“That the banking experience you will have missed in the war 
years will be indispensable in banking when peace returns to this 


troubled world.”’ 


because it will give him work for 
his mechanics to do. The machine 
shop should be the busiest place in 
every dealer’s establishment for the 
next two years. 

If prices are properly assigned to 
the various jobs, this should be a 
profitable business, and should yield 
enough to enable the dealer to stay 
in business, so that he may be ready 
to serve his community when more 
new machines are again available. 

While this idea of repairing old 
machines has been suggested by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the 
farmers of the country, it is neces- 
sary for dealers and their represen- 
tatives to call on the farmers and 
stimulate them to prompt action. 

The farmer may be planning on 
having this repairing done some- 
time later, but the dealer should 
get the machine into his shop long 
before it will be needed in the field, 
if possible. 

The farmer whose machines are 
in operating condition can increase 
his crop production, even though he 
is losing some of his best help. A 
good tractor can be run night and 
day, and even the smaller children 
can help by operating the tractor. 

In other words, farmers can, if 
they have the machines in proper 
order, increase production even 
with less help. 
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The farmer will receive a liberal 
income for his increased production, 
and so he will increase his business 
with the local dealers and with the 
bank. Furthermore, he will have 
more money to spend with local 
merchants, and everybody will be 
benefited. 

The dealer will then be able to 
maintain his force of salesmen and 


A Letter From The 


mechanics, and will have an organ- 
ization intact when the war is over. 

The maintained income of these 
people which have been employed 
by the dealer will also benefit the 
community as a whole. 

The reason this situation is so 
important to banks is that most 
banks in America are quite largely 
dependent upon agriculture for 
their chief source of income. 

With the possibility of making 
fewer loans on new machines, 
bankers have already discussed the 
proposition of working more ener- 
getically for loans on reconditioned 
machines. This, in turn, will help 
to keep the bank’s loans up at a 
time when they might otherwise 
decrease. 

The dealer’s business will be 
saved so that he can perform his 
important services after the war is 
over, if the bankers with whom he 
deposits and from whom he bor- 
rows will be sympathetic with his 
plans and encourage him to do vari- 
ous things to keep his business go- 
ing. 

Most immediate of these various 
things is the increase of his repair 
work. This may include repairs not 
only on farm equipment but on 
every type of machine and equip- 
ment which the farmer uses. For 
example, a tractor dealer might 
well make repairs on pumps and 
windmills, on furnaces, and possibly 
in some places, if there is not ade- 
quate service on automobiles, he 
might do repair work on them. 

It would seem quite apparent that 
each bank has an interest in re- 
paired farm machinery. 


Secretary Of The Treasury 


ELIABLE estimates indicate 
R that during the next fiscal 
year, that is from July 1, 1942 

to June 30, 1943, we shall spend in 
the neighborhood of 60 billion dol- 
lars. The Revenue Act as it comes 
from Congress will determine how 
much of the money needed to 
finance the war is to be raised by 
taxation. The balance must be bor- 
rowed by the Treasury. In all prob- 
ability, we shall have to borrow 
upwards of 35 billion dollars be- 
tween now and this time next year. 
If the Government is compelled 
to go to the commercial banks for 
the bulk of these funds, the result 
will be to increase inflationary tend- 
encies which are already serious. 
This is true because, when commer- 


cial banks buy Government Bonds, 
they do not pay for them with actual 
cash taken from their vaults, but by 
placing on their books newly cre- 
ated deposits to the credit of the 
Government. When the Government 
draws upon these deposits to pay 
for the goods and services it buys, 
the purchasing power of those to 
whom these payments are made is 
increased without any decrease in 
the purchasing power of those from 
whom the money is borrowed. 
When bonds are purchased with 
savings out of current income, on 
the other hand, such savings help to 
reduce excess consumer income 
which if spent for a limited supply 
of consumer goods would tend to 
force prices up. It is for this reason, 
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among others, that we are going 
directly to the people for as much 
as possible of the money needed 
for the war. 

It would be difficult to say exactly 
how much we can borrow directly 
from the people. We cannot, of 
course, hope to borrow in this way 
all that will be needed. Neverthe- 
less, some definite objective is de- 
sirable if we are to have a standard 
by which to measure our success. 


We have, therefore, set as our goal 
for the twelve-month period begin- 
ning July Ist, the sale of United 
States Savings Bonds, Séries E, F 
and G, having an initial cost value 
of not less than $12,000,000,000. 
This will be equal to slightly more 
than 10% of our estimated national 
income during this period. 

Sales of Defense Bonds during the 
period May 1941, through March 
1942, amounted to $4,860,000,000, or 
an average of approximately $440,- 
000,000 per month. If we are to 
reach our goal, an average of a 
billion dollars a month, we shall 
have to increase this rate of sale by 
approximately 214, times. This 
should not be difficult to do in view 
of the rapidly increasing national 
income and in view also of the fact 
that the supply of many commodi- 
ties upon which people would nor- 
mally spend their income will be 
restricted by the demands of war 
production. 


The setting of a definite goal or 
quota does not mean an abandon- 
ment or basic change in our funda- 
mental objectives and methods. It 
does mean an intensification of ac- 
tivity all along the line. It does mean 
that, henceforth, our savings cam- 
paign must move on a war basis. If 
we are to achieve the goal outlined 
for the nation as a whole, it will be 
necessary to establish subsidiary 
goals or quotas for states and coun- 
ties. This we intend to do. 


The most effective, single method 
for promoting the systematic pur- 
chase of United States Savings 
Bonds is through the payroll sav- 
ings plan. Already nearly 50,000 
firms in the United States employ- 
ing a total of almost 20,000,000 
people have made such plans avail- 
able to their employees. 

TIME IS SHORT. The ever-in- 
creasing demands of our war ma- 
chine create an urgency that we 
cannot escape or evade. To raise the 
billions which we now need to win 
the war, and to do all in our power 
to check inflation, we must raise 
our sights. I am suggesting, there- 
fore, as a total or quota for those 
administering the payroll savings 
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ORE than three-quarters of a century 

of continued service to correspond- 

ent banks is evidence of First National 

understanding of the requirements of 
banks and bankers. 


Seasoned judgment, wide contacts, and an 


organization rendering prompt, reliable 
service are among the advantages that 
recommend this bank’s facilities to banks 
in every section of the country. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


plan, that AT LEAST 10% of gross 
payroll be set aside by the em- 
ployees for the purchase of United 
States Savings Bonds. 

We are still a long way from that 
goal. Among the nearly 50,000 firms 
having a payroll savings plan the 
average participation at the present 
time is about 45% of the employees. 
The average monthly saving is 
about $7.50 PER CAPITA, repre- 
senting in the neighborhood of 4.8% 
of the pay of those participating. 
In other words, if we consider ALL 
of the employees of all the partici- 
pating firms, only a bit more than 





2% of the gross payroll is now be- 
ing invested in Defense Bonds. 
Considering the difficulties in- 
volved in the initial installation of 
payroll savings plans this is a good 
record. But we must go forward 
now on two fronts: FIRST, we must 
increase the percentage of em- 
ployees participating in payroll sav- 
ings plans from approximately 45% 
to at least 90% of the total number. 
SECOND, we must encourage all 
participating employees to increase 
their average monthly allotment 
from about $7.50 per capita to an 
average of nearly $20 per capita. 
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Union Bank & Trust Company of Los Angeles 


Chart for Photographing Records 
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All Bank Records 
Protected Against Fire 
Or Bombing 

(Continued from page 257) 


asset ledgers were filmed, the 
process to be repeated every six 
months. Cash ledgers were not 
photographed because they were 
too large, so a special trial balance 
was run and it was put through the 
machine. This will be repeated 
every six months. Daily debit and 
credit tickets are put through, cur- 
rently. Trust department real estate 
notes and contracts were photo- 
graphed at one time and new ones 
will be put through from time to 
time. Corporate trust division 
ledger cards were photographed, to 
be repeated every six months. Cor- 
porate trust daily journals are 
duplicated by film daily. In addition, 
certain other registers in the cor- 
porate trust division were pictured. 


The list is not complete in every 
detail, but it gives a comprehensive 
outline of the work undertaken. 
The pressure in undertaking this 
project was great. Much of the work 
was done after hours and on week 
ends. It was necessary to designate 
one employee as custodian of the 
Recordak equipment. 

A schedule was published for the 
use of the Recordak showing the 
items photographed and indicating 
where the film in each case would 
be stored. 

Three safe storage vaults were 
selected, as follows: 

A. Vault: In a Chicago bank. Mas- 
ter film, such as complete runs of 
ledger sheets and liability ledgers 
were sent to this vault. 

B. Vault: In another Los Angeles 
bank. Current film such as that upon 
which we picture checks on us, de- 
posits, etc. are sent each day to this 
vault. These records are equally as 
important as the ones which were 
preserved by photographs in Vault 
A. The contents of Vault A. and B. 
will be needed to reconstruct the 
majority of the records. 

C. Vault: In the bank’s own safe 
deposit vault Recordak film is stored 
upon which pictures of transit 
items, and so on, are filmed. All of 
this work had been undertaken by 
Union Bank prior to the declaration 
of war. 

It was felt that every precaution 
should be taken to be sure that the 
right pictures would be taken on 
the right film. Operating personnel 
was advised of the problem and in 
addition, extra cameras were ob- 
tained. Each camera was labeled 
with a number and a tag affixed to 
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indicate which items should be put 
through that machine. For example, 
the trust department has a camera 
upon which all of its pictures are 
recorded. As additional equipment, 
a splicer was obtained in order that 
the Recordak custodian might re- 
arrange the continuity of the pic- 
tures in order to put the bank in a 
better position to reconstruct rap- 
idly. 

In storing the film, daily accumu- 
lations are wrapped in separate 
packages, each being numbered. 
Each reel has upon its box a sum- 
mary description of its contents. 
Before placing the packages in their 
respective vaults, inventory folders 
are set up in order that the bank 
might have a complete description 
of the contents of each package. 
These inventories will be of value 
in determining when certain pack- 
ages may be removed from safe- 
keeping as the result of their obso- 
lescence. For example, new pictures 
will be taken of the commercial 
ledgers three months hence; so, 
when the film from this operation 
is deposited in the Chicago Vault, 
the previous film having upon it 
pictures of the commercial ledgers 
taken three months previously will 
be removed from the vault and 
placed in the book vaults upon the 
premises of the Union Bank for a 
period of one year, after which time 
it will be discarded. 

Many added precautions have 
been taken, such as_ separating 
ledgers from working papers during 
the day, should there be a daylight 
disaster. A book has been made up 
of forms and that is being de- 
posited in a vault outside of the 
Union Bank. 

Incidentally, for the protection of 
personnel and tenants in the Union 
Bank Building, wardens have been 
designated upon each floor and 
complete instructions published 
with respect to action to be taken 
at the time of an air raid warning. 

It is obvious that many improve- 
ments could be made in the protec- 
tive methods employed to date. 
Suggestions are in order from all of 
the staff and fortunately, they are 
made freely. Some improvements 
have already been effected since 
the inception of this widespread 
protective operation. The plan is 
flexible and will permit immediate 
reduction of cost, after we have 
won our peace. 


An Illinois banker has _ been 
charging his customers for years 
for passbooks, checkbooks, and 
other stationery. He keeps a price 
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United States 


Treasury Bills and 


Certificates 
of Indebtedness 


we temporarily idle can now be put to 
work by investing in these Government 


obligations that have a positive yield for periods 


of less than a year. 


Our Government Securities Division will be 
glad to make bids and offerings in these and other 
Government securities, at the market. Or if there 
are any inquiries you would care to make, have 
no hesitancy about getting in touch with us. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








list posted in the lobby, and no one 
objects because he expects to pay 
for what he uses. The same thing is 
done with coin savings banks. 


Dishonored Items 
Returned The Day 
After Receipt 

(Continued from page 253) 


doubtedly result in the shortening 
of their day. 
“We post our books late in the 


afternoon in a single run, and post 
the statements the following morn- 
ing, thus enabling us to achieve the 
benefits of parallel posting. Sight 
posting in our institution requires 
approximately one hour of each 
bookkeeper’s time, and it comes at 
a time of day when work is con- 
verging upon the department in 
tremendous volume. 

“We are very hopeful that pub- 
lication of opinions from bank 
officers through the country will 
result in some definite accomplish- 
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SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING 


1. Post Once 
A Day 


Less time and fewer bookkeepers are 
required if there is only one posting a 
day. 

BUT— 


This delays the closing of the books to 
the following day. 


HOWEVER— 


It entails no inconvenience and the 
time lost in handling ledger sheets 
several times a day is not justified 


READ— 


“Twenty-eight Banks Benefit From 
Delayed Posting’’ page 197, May issue. 


ment to bring about delayed re- 
turns.” 

The rule of the Chicago Clear- 
ing House requires checks from 
downtown banks to be returned the 
same day. But checks from outlying 
banks may be returned at the 10:30 
a.m. clearing the following business 
day. 


A New Rule Should PERMIT 
Delayed Return 


It perhaps should be emphasized 
that a change in the clearing house 
rule should be worded so as to 
permit the return of checks the fol- 
lowing day. This would make it 
entirely possible for any bank de- 
siring to do so to return checks the 
same day received. But there would 
be no penalty of any kind attached 
to a return delayed until the fol- 
lowing morning. 

This is brought out in a letter 
from T. W. Baxter, Asst. Cashier, 
Lincoln National Bank and Trust 
Company of Syracuse. He says: 

“The Syracuse Clearing House 
allows checks of less than $500 to 
be returned in the first clearings 
the following day at 8:30. Items of 
$500 or more must be returned the 
same day. We should say that more 
than 90% of the return items are 
under $500. 

“In the past, a bank had the right 
to return any items on the same 
day up to three o’clock. This meant 
that any check deposited on a clear- 
ing house bank would have to be 
considered uncollected until the 
close of business the following day. 
Thus any item could be returned 
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2. Return Cheeks 
The Next Day 


Delayed posting is facilitated if dis- 
honored checks need not be returned 
the same day. 


BUT— 


Banks want to contact their customers 
promptly if a check has been dishonored 


HOWEVER— 


The customer can be called within 24 
hours if the check is returned the follow- 
ing morning. 


READ— 


“Dishonored Items Returned The Day 
After Receipt” in this issue. 


the morning of the second day and 
could be charged back or held on 
the account before the bank opened 
for business. This would eliminate 
any possibility of banks paying 
against uncollected funds. We have 
been using this system for quite 
some time, and all of the banks feel 
that it is a great advantage in han- 
dling their return items.” 

In a letter from a Boston bank is 
this paragraph: “We believe that 
after it has been discovered that 
a check is not good, it should cer- 
tainly be returned within a reason- 
able time limit, and further pre- 
sume that the clearing house rules 
were set up on this basis. 

“The present discussion is not for 
the purpose of forcing banks to de- 
lay returns of dishonored checks. 
As a matter of fact, it should be 
assumed that any bank would re- 
turn a dishonored check as soon as 
the irregularity was discovered. 

The purpose is to develop think- 
ing on the basis of eliminating sight 
paying, and depending upon physi- 
cal posting to turn up dishonored 
checks. 

Furthermore, the discussion is 
based on the proposition that, when 
physical posting is delayed, it can 
be done more accurately and save 
time. Therefore, the purpose of the 
three articles, of which this is the 
second, is to promote the idea of 
delayed posting, the elimination of 
sight paying in dual posting sys- 
tems, and the development of 
clearing house rules which per- 
mit the return of dishonored checks 
the following day if necessary. 


3. Eliminate 
Sight Paying 


Fewer bookkeepers are needed, the 
posting is done in less time, and there 
are fewer errors. 


BUT— 


Clearing house rules generally re- 
quire returns the same day received. 


HOWEVER— 


Rules can be changed. For years, 
Syracuse and New Orleans banks have 
successfully returned items the next day. 


READ— 


“Sight Paying Is Unnecessary In At 
Least Two Cities’’ in the July issue. 





City Banks Help 
Correspondents 


(Continued from page 249) 


quickly gathering first hand information 
about laws and regulations and is glad 


to share this information with corre- 
spondents. 

2. Tax requirements include many 
exemptions which are well known to 


officials of city banks but may be over- 
looked by others. 

3. Operating officers make more inten- 
sive studies of new equipment and often 
advise with their out-of-town friends or 
train their employees in the use of new 
devices. 

4. City bank officers have personal 
friends among the executives of large 
corporations and can have a valuable 
influence in their placing of branch 
house accounts. 

5. Through personal contacts with city 
buyers, bank executives frequently find 
markets for products produced in coun- 
try towns. 

6. The larger bank is always willing 
to co-operate in helping a correspondent 
to control those local loans which go 
beyond the legal limit. 

7. City officers spend more time in 
studying bonds and markets for their 
own needs and are glad to share what 
they learn. 

8. Other services are: 


a. New loan ideas. 

b. Credit information. 

ce. Safekeeping securities. 

d. Foreign exchange facilities. 

e. Personal assistance to country 
bank customers visiting the city. 

f. Information on business trends, 
corporation procedure, sources of 
commercial paper. 


Correspondent Banking Aids 

Local Business 

On page 517, September 1939 issue. 

SEVEN CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 


1. Transit service 
2. Collections 
3. Securities transactions 
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Credit and investment information 
Souree of contact 

Participation loans 

. Operating procedure and policy 


ao 


Variety Is The Spice Of Correspondent 

Services 

On page 451, August, 1940 issue. 
SERVICES FOR COUNTRY 

CORRESPONDENTS REPORTED 

1. The collection of checks. 

2. The collection of coupons, drafts, 
and called bonds. 

3. Aiding with excess loans when a 
country bank borrower cannot be ae- 
ecommodated for his full need at the 
local bank. : 

4. Furnishing statistical information 
on investments. 

5. Securing current 
trade conditions. 

6. Supply of specific credit informa- 
tion. 

7. Handling trust business, 

8. Executing orders for the purchase 
or sale of securities. 

9 Safe keeping of securities. 

10. Handling foreign exchange trans- 
actions. 

11. Transferring of funds by wire. 

12. Shipment of currency. 

13. Assistance in obtaining new ace- 
counts, 

14. Assistance in compliance 
federal laws and rulings. 

15. The installation of new equipment 
and systems. 

16. Such personal services as the pur- 
chase and delivery of gifts. 

17. The securing of speakers on bank- 
ing subjects. 

18. The securing of character informa- 
tion regarding individuals. 

19. The making of special purchases 
of goods in this or in foreign countries. 

20. The securing of appraisals on val- 
uable goods such as gems, musical instru- 
ments, and so on. 

21. The tracing of missing borrowers. 

22. The entertainment of visitors from 
the country bank’s community. 


information on 


with 


City Banks Eager To Serve 
On page 503, September, 1940 issue. 

CITY CORRESPONDENTS HAVE 

HELPED— 

1. To get a pallbearer for a Chinese 
funeral. 

2. To furnish bond for an immigrant. 

4.To lend operating employees to 
correspondent banks. 

5. To thread water pipe. 

6. To adjust trade differences between 
commercial customers. 

7. To get a city customer for a local 
manufacturer. 

8. To sell Christmas trees. 

A city bank will endeavor to help out 
a correspondent—no matter what the 
problem may be. 


City Banks Encourage The Installation 
Of New Equipment 


On page 34, January, 1941 issue. 


HOW THE CORRESPONDENTS HELP 
IMPROVE OPERATING TECHNIQUE 


1. Officers of large banks invite coun- 
try bank officers to visit the city bank 
to study new equipment. 

_ 2. The officer sees an opportunity to 
improve technique, save time, save space, 
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Tue RELATION between 


you and your client is one of 


mutual confiderice and respect. 
The right of each to question the 
other is implied, if not expressed. 


Your customer may not have 


asked if the facilities of your 


bank are further strengthened 


by a correspondent fully 


equipped to meet every bank- 


ing need—but he may want to 


know. 


An account with this Bank pro- 


vides a satisfactory answer. 


--- KHE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Resources Over $650,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


avoid increased expense—by installing 
new equipment. 
3. He sends his operating chief to 
learn how to use the new equipment. 
4. The machines are installed and the 
work moves along more smoothly. 


We Appreciate City Correspondents’ 
Services 


On page 53, February, 1941 issue. 


SIX OF THE MANY 
CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 


Prompt service on collections. 
Prompt reports on unpaid checks. 
Telegraphic transfers of funds. 
Information on securities. 
Confidential facts on credits. 
Cordial assistance to 
ficers or customers. 


ore who 


visiting of- 








Correspondents Supply Experts For 

Banks In Smaller Places 

On page 351, August, 1941 issue. 

SEVEN TYPES OF HELP GIVEN BY 
CITY CORRESPONDENTS 

1. A Birmingham bank helped a corre- 
spondent with a local tax matter. 

2. It provided information on live- 
stock feeding which a country banker 
needed for a customer. 

3. A Florida bank officer assists corre- 
spondents in the purchase of municipal 
bonds. 

4. A Mobile bank has an officer who 
aids correspondents in securing field 
warehouse loans. 

5. He helps them pass on eredit rat- 
ings for industries with which the local 
officers are unfamiliar. 

6. A New Orleans bank helped a corre- 
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spondent with a trust matter. 

7. An Atlanta bank helped a corre- 
spondent legalize a loan to the local 
county board. 


Correspondent Bank Experts Analyze 
Credit Data 


On page 399, September, 1941 issue. 


CREDIT SERVICES AVAILABLE IN 
THE CITY BANK 


1. Credit files will be analyzed. 

2. Information regarding an industry 
will be supplied. 

3. Often information can be given 
regarding the experience and ability of 
the officers of a new business. 

4. Ideas on inventories can often be 
had which inform the local banker as to 
what needs to be watched. 


Operating Improvements Spread By 
City Correspondent Banks 


On page 493, November, 1941 issue. 


SEVEN HELPS OBTAINABLE FROM 
CITY CORRESPONDENT BANKS 


1. Officers of the city bank visit corre- 
spondents twice a year and discuss op- 
erating technique. 

2. Service charges are explained and 
an officer is often sent from the city 
correspondent to help install them. 

3. Some banks provide a_ security 
analysis service. 

4, City banks supply currency to local 
banks. 

5. The experience of city banks with 
new machines is transferred to the cor- 
respondents. 

6. Faster clearing of checks for coun- 
try correspondents is now the rule. 

7. The city bank often trains 
ployees for correspondents. 


em- 


A Virginia bank buys member- 
ships in the local chamber of com- 
merce for all officers and tellers. 
This gives the tellers an opportu- 
nity to become more familiar with 


local business activity, and with the 
men who carry on the aggressive 
work in the community. 


Profitable Convention 
Programs 
(Continued from page 247) 


bank. Consequently, competitions 
in the rapid use of listing, book- 
keeping, calculating, coin counting, 
coin wrapping, and coin sorting 
machines would be helpful. Other 
competitions in counting currency, 
wrapping currency and taking de- 
posits would surely bring out many 
little tricks of carrying on bank 
work which would be most benefi- 
cial. 

Separate competitions might well 
be conducted in accuracy. There 
are many ways to work such com- 
petitions, and there is no need to go 
into details on this one point. 


I am inclined to think, however, 
especially after reading a recent 
article in Bankers Monthly, that 
speed and accuracy go together, that 
is, the operator who gets more work 
done is usually the most accurate. 


We find, as do most banks, that 
on dull days in the bank there are 
more window errors than on days 
when the lobby is full of customers. 


In the same way, the bookkeeper 
or listing machine operator who 
handles the most items usually 
makes the fewest mistakes. 

After having separate competi- 
tions for speed and for accuracy, 





There’s more to a satisfactory 
correspondent banking relationship than the 
performance of the generally accepted functions 
of a correspondent—i.e., handling transit 


checks and collections. 


The ability and the desire to ‘‘go out of the 
way’’ to handle unusual situations and trans- 
actions are important, too. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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a competition combining speed and 
accuracy might well be carried on, 
From this, we would surely learn 
the relationship between the two, 

Many associations have already 
successfully carried on _ public 
speaking competitions. These are 
particularly helpful in developing 
the public relations activities of 
bank employees and officers. 

In fact, such a competition, if 
properly planned, might well result 
in a large portion of the speaking 
program of the convention. 

In all states, quiz contests have 
become most popular. Quiz tests, 
therefore, might be a part of the 
entertainment program as well asa 
serious side of the training pro- 
gram. 

It would be extremely interesting 
to have one contest made up only 
of bank employees and another one 
made up only of bank officers, and 
still another one made up of the 
employees and the officers in com- 
petition. 

Quiz tests might easily be made 
up of such subjects as the follow- 
ing: 

Legal matters pertaining to bank- 
ing; trust matters; types of deposit 
accounts; types of loans; general 
banking technique; and general in- 
formation. 

There certainly would be a lot 
of fun for the audience in observing 
such tests as these. 

Not much need be said regarding 
training classes. We already have 
the technique for such classes de- 
veloped by the American Institute 
of Banking. 

However, some special classes 
could be conducted during the con- 
vention for training in current 
situations, or for training employees 
from towns where no A.I.B. courses 
are offered. 

Comparisons of such records as 
personnel performance, costs, prof- 
its, and loans, might well make up 
an important part of the speaking 
program. 

The speakers could base their 
talks upon an analysis of informa- 
tion secured by various banks of 
the state, or from some outside the 
state. This information might be 
obtained either by a mail question- 
naire or by personal visits to the 
banks. 

Some associations have already 
carried on part of this work by 
sending out questionnaires on such 
subjects as costs and loans and, al- 
ways, this information has been 
very helpful. 

In the same way, comparisons of 
policies might be made. Informa- 
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tion for these talks could also be 
secured by questionnaire or per- 
sonal contact. 

Not only the policy but the re- 
sults of using the policy could be 
prought out by speakers, and each 
convention delegate could reach his 
own conclusions with respect to the 
use of the policy in his own institu- 
tion. 

I know that some of these ideas 
have already been used in a few 
conventions. The Financial Adver- 
tisers Association, I understand, has 
exhibits of advertising matter at 
each convention, and the ‘American 
Bankers Association rents space to 
machine manufacturers for ex- 
hibits. But it seems to me that our 
state conventions might make use 
of at least some of these ideas. 

While a convention combining all 
of these suggestions would certainly 
be very interesting and helpful, it 
is not my thought that any one con- 
vention would actually use all of 
them. Two or three might be used 
at one time. I believe that even one, 
added to the regular routine, would 
be helpful. 

At any rate, I am offering these 
suggestions in the hope that they 
may stimulate thinking and per- 
haps result in some improvements. 


The BANKERS MONTHLY will welcome 
comments and suggestions from any 
reader who has thoughts to add to 
Mr. Brown’s or who has some objec- 
tions to raise to this type of conven- 
tion. We are hopeful that a discussion 
of the subject will be beneficial to 
everyone.—THE EDITOR. 


Films Teach The Use Of The 
Phone 


Preston E. Reed, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Financial Advertisers 
Association, Chicago, has suggested 
that state conventions might make 
use of an interesting film which was 
produced for and is used by the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago to 
train employees in the proper use 
of the telephone. 

This film is available for conven- 
tions and, in fact, has been used by 
a number of banking groups al- 
ready. 

Mr. Reed also suggested the use 
of a film prepared by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Clarksville, Tennes- 
see, entitled the “Four Pillars of 
Income.” 

However, a letter addressed to 
Mr. C. W. Bailey, president of that 
bank, brings the following infor- 
mation: 

“The Four Pillars Of Income 
film, has been put away with a good 
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deal of dignity, somewhat like the 
laying of a corner stone. It served 
its purpose admirably. The film 
was beginning to wear badly. The 
success of the picture was depend- 
ent entirely on the running com- 
ment of William Meacham and in- 
creased activities in our bank have 
made it impossible for him to con- 
tinue his travels. 

“So we are not in a position to 
supply the picture for state bank- 
ers conventions. However, we do 
think that “novelties” of this char- 
acter will do much to make state 


bankers associations much more 
attractive and effective.” 


A Popular “Song” 


In its first 6 months, the Cleve- 
land Trust Co.’s sound and color 
motion picture, “Song of a City” 
has been shown to 480 audiences 
totaling more than 104,000 Greater 
Clevelanders, according to I. I. 
Sperling, assistant vice president of 
the bank. The film is available to 
clubs, high school and other groups 
with more than 50 members. 
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Law Colleges Promote Interest 
In Atlanta’s Trust Business 


Having received the full co-oper- 
ation of local colleges with courses 
in law, the banks of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, continue to hold a will contest 


each year. 


Participation in this contest has 
been made a requirement for grad- 
uation in the local law schools. This 
means that there is a great deal of 
publicity resulting and impressions 
of the Atlanta banks are carried to 
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their home towns by all graduating 
legal students. 

The presentation of prizes takes 
place at the college commencements. 
Naturally, the contestants as well 
as other students become “will con- 
scious’, and they are likely to en- 
courage the making of wills by all 
their friends, with the naming of a 
bank or trust company as trustee. 
_ All of the Clearing House banks 
in Atlanta take part in the contest, 
and the cost is really very small. 

Six winners are selected from the 
various colleges, each school is 
assigned $30 in prize money. The 
first prize is $15, the second $10, the 
third $5. The grand prize winner 
receives an additional $25. This 
year, the prizes are paid in United 
States War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds. 

The rules for the 1942 contest, 
will be of genuine interest to the 
readers of Bankers Monthly, and so 
they are quoted in full, as follows: 


RULES 1942 WILL CONTEST 
SPONSORED BY 
ATLANTA CLEARING HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


This contest is sponsored by the 
member banks of the Atlanta Clear- 
ing House Association:—The First 
National Bank, The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, The Ful- 
ton National Bank, and the Trust 
Company of Georgia, through a 
committee of the trust departments 
of these banks. 

It is engaged in by members of 
the senior law classes and other 
students deemed eligible by the 
Deans of the Law Schools of the 
University of Georgia, Emory Uni- 
versity, Mercer University, the At- 
lanta Law School, John Marshall 
School of Law and the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Law. 

PRIZES: Thirty Dollars in United 
States Defense Stamps will be 
awarded to each law school. Each 
school is to grade the wills sub- 
mitted by their students and we 
will award your first choice $15.00, 
second choice $10.00, and third 
choice $5.00. 

After the winners in each school 
have been selected, the first prize 
winning will in each school will be 
submitted to our committee and, 
from these six, the winner will be 
chosen and will receive the Grand 
Prize of a $25 United States War 
Savings Bond in addition to the 
school award. 

The Dean of each law school will 
fix the time limit within which the 
wills may be submitted (not later 


than May first) and the winning 
will from each college must be 
turned over to the Clearing House 
Committee. 

A trust officer from each bank 
will serve as a member of a com- 
mittee of four as judges. 

The wills are to be written under 
the following rules: 


1. The wills must be written 
around names and facts set out 
in the attached Statement of 
Facts. 

2. Wills must be typewritten. 

3. Wills must be complete as 
to signature of maker and wit- 
nesses. (The actual signing or 
formal execution is, of course, 
not expected or necessary, but 
the will must appear complete 
and regular on its face.) 

4. Contestants must prepare 
their wills alone and not in col- 
laboration with other contest- 
ants. 

5. Access to any printed mat- 
ter, books or periodicals is per- 
mitted but the contestants are 
not to ask assistance of lawyers, 
trust officers or other persons in 
professional or business life. 

6. The decision of the judges 
shall be final. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 
1942 ANNUAL WILL CONTEST 
SPONSORED BY MEMBER BANKS 
OF ATLANTA CLEARING HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


Frank Smith, a resident of Geor- 
gia, is dissatisfied with his present 
will which names his wife as exec- 
utrix and leaves everything to her. 
He is also concerned about taxes 
and their effect on his estate. 

He employs you as his attorney 
to prepare a new will and gives you 
the following facts: 


His age is 42, his wife, Mary, is 


age 38 and their three children, 
Frank Smith, Jr., age 16, Helen, age 
10 and Jane, age 7. His wife has 
always been well sheltered and has 
had no business experience what- 
soever. He is particularly anxious 
to assure his children a college edu- 
cation, if they wish one, and his son 
such additional technical or profes- 
sional studies as he may be inclined 
to pursue. Feeling as he does that 
a boy or girl of 21 is not prepared 
to handle property, he wishes to 
postpone giving them any money 
outright until they are 25 or per- 
haps older. 

Mr. Smith would like to provide 
an annuity of $50 monthly for his 
dependent mother as long as she 
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lives. He is also considering leaving 
not over $5000 to his church and to 
his favorite charity if the condition 
of his estate will permit at the time 
of his death. 

In brief, Mr. Smith’s financial 
situation is approximately as fol- 
lows: 


Cash in banks and U. S. 

War Savings bonds 

(present value)....$ 7,000.00 
Home on Blackland 


ree Pee 23,000.00 
Household, personal 

effects, automobile, : 

MED. Accs cue ee. wieters 2,500.00 
Store building— 

Range eran 12,000.00 
Stocks, bonds, mortgage 
a, re 33,000.00 


Stock in X corporation 

(23% of total out- 

standing) ...<..5.. 65,000.00 
Life insurance ($15,000 
payable to wife, balance 
eS) re 60,000.00 


Gross Estate ....$202,500.00 
Debts, Bank loans, etc. 17,500.00 


Net Estate... ._..$185,000.00 


Smith is employed by X corpor- 
ation, a large local concern, at an 
annual salary of $15,000. He has 
given his wife about $25,000 in 
stocks and bonds during the last 
few years, which constitute her 
only property holdings. 

Mr. Smith wishes to name the 
Reliable Bank and Trust Company 
as his executor and trustee. 


Profit-Sharing Plan 
Holds Employees 
(Continued from page 255) 


higher-salaried brackets receive a 
share only after the lower salaried 
personnel has had 12%. 

At the time of inaugurating this 
plan, a job evaluation program for 
bank employees was put into effect 
with no salary reductions, but with 
the establishment of rates for each 
type of work with a maximum and 
minimum salary set. 

This program will be used in con- 
nection with promotions and in- 
creases in salaries. 

In explaining the plan, Mr. G. A. 
Price, president, stated that it has 
been adopted in recognition of the 
fact that the institution is largely 
what the employees make it. 

He explained that the additions 
to salaries of employees will be 
Made monthly, and will be based 
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Howitzers and hogs! 


METALS for guns, tanks, planes, ships 
are important sinews of war. So, too, 
are food, fibre, vegetable oil—fromour 
farms, ranches and groves. American 
agriculture, like American industry, is 
going ahead in full wartime production. 

Aiding the efforts of farmers and 
stockmen to attain the new production 
goals is the credit extended by local 


lending institutions, many of which re- 
discount their agricultural paper with 
the Federal intermediate credit banks. 

Through consolidated debentures, 
offered by these banks to finance such 
credit, a sound medium is provided 
for enrolling investment 
dollars nationally in our 
agricultural war program. 





THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 





upon bank earnings for the previous 
three months. 

He emphasized that the lower 
salaried personnel get a prior and 
preferred share in earnings. The 
plan provides that 40% of earnings 
between $600,000 and $800,000 a 
year, shall be distributed to em- 


ployees whose salaries are $250 a 
month or less. 

If, for example, earnings reach 
$800,000 a year, these employees 
will receive a total of 12% in ad- 
dition to salary. When earnings 





reach $900,000, employees in the 
lower salaried brackets will re- 
ceive 14% increase. 

Employees and officers receiving 
more than $250, do not participate 
in the plan until earnings have 
passed $800,000. They will then re- 
ceive 2% increases, if earnings 
reach $900,000 larger percentages 
will be distributed when earnings 
are higher. 

Naturally, employees are eager 
to do everything they can to help 
increase the profits of the bank. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 












USE the coupon below —it’s easier than a letter —to get 


Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 

2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

3 Adding Machines 

4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 

5 Addressing Machines 

6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 

7 Adhesives 

8 Advertising Specialities 

9 Air Conditioning Equipment 

10 Alarms, Bank Vault 

11 Architects and Builders 

12 Autographic Registers 

13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank Building Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 

19 Banking Textbooks 

20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 

21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blank Books 

24 Blotters, Advertising 

25 Bookkeeping Equipment 

26 Brief Covers 

27 Bronze and Brass Signs 

28 Burglar Alarms 

29 Cabinets, Steel 

30 Calculating Machine Desks 

31 Calculating Machines 

32 Calendars 

33 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

34 — Paper and Inked Rib- 

8 


35 Casters, Gliders, Furniture Leg 
ups 

36 Central Files 

37 Chairs, Posture 

38 Chair Pads and Cushions 

39 Changeable Signs 

40 Check Book Covers 

41 Check Cancelling Perforators 

42 Check Certifiers 

43 Check Endorsers 

44 Check Files 

45 Check Protectors 

46 Checks 

47 Check Signers 

48 Check Sorting Trays 

49 Check Sorters 

50 Christmas Savings 

51 Clips, Paper 

52 Coat and Hat Racks 

53 Coin Bags 

54 Coin Boxes 

55 Coin Cards 

56 Coin Changers 

57 Coin Clocks 

58 Coin Counting Machines 


59 Coin Counting and Packagl 
Machines is 


60 Coin Envelopes 
61 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 


62 Coin and Currency Trays 

63 Coin Wrappers 

64 Copyholders 

65 Counter Cash Protectors 

66 Coupon Books 

67 Coupon Envelopes 

68 Currency Boxes 

69 Currency Envelopes 

70 Currency Straps 

71 Daters, Metal and Rubber 

72 Dating Machines and Stamps 

73 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 
quipment 

74 Depositories 

75 Deposit Ticket Files 

76 Desk Fountain Pens 

77 Desk Organizers 

78 Desk and Typewriter Pads 

79 Dictating Machines 

80 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

81 Duplicators 

82 Duplicating Machine Supplies 

83 Electric Signs 

84 Envelopes 

85 Envelope Sealers 

86 Erasers 

87 Expanding Envelopes 

88 File Boxes 

89 File Fasteners 

90 File Folders 

91 File Signals 

92 Filing Cabinets 

93 Filing Systems 

94 Fire Alarm Systems 

95 Forms 

96 Forms, Continuous 

97 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 

98 Fountain Pens 

99 Furniture 

100 Glass Signs 

101 Globes 

102 Gummed Tape 

103 Index Tabs 

104 Ink 

105 Inks, Duplicating Machine 

106 Ink in Powdered Form 

107 Interest Calculators 

108 Interest Computing Machines 

109 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 

110 Lamps, Desk 

111 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


112 Lamps, Filing 

113 Lamps, Fluorescent 

114 Lamps, Stenographers 

115 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
116 Letter Trays 

117 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
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118 Loose Leaf Binders 

119 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

120 Maps 

121 Mats 

122 Money Orders 

123 Night Depositorles 

124 Night Depository Bags 

125 Numbering Machines 

126 Paper 

127 Paper Fasteners 

128 Pass Books 

129 Pay Roll Envelopes 

130 Pencil Sharpeners 

131 Pencils 

132 Pencils, Mechanical 

133 Pen Points, Steel 

134 Personal Loan Systems 

135 Photographic Bank Systems 

136 Pins, Bank 

137 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

138 Proof Machines 

139 Public Relations Advertising 

140 Punches, Paper 

141 Registered Mail Envelopes 

142 Rubber Bands 

143 Rubber Stamps 

144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

145 Safe Deposit Boxes 

146 Safety Paper 

147 Savings Banks, 
Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs 

149 School Savings Systems 

150 Sealing Wax 

151 Seals 

152 Seals, Coin Bag 

153 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

154 Shelving, Steel 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 

157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 

159 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 

161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

167 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

169 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174 Visible Records 

175 Wardrobe Equipment 

176 Waste Baskets 

177 Watchman Reporting System 

178 Window and Lobby Displays 


Home and 
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Marking Pen 


I was in a bank storage vault the 
other day where every file box had 
a neat little label, neatly typed— 
but you had to step up on a ladder 
and peer at each label to read it. 

I suggested to the gentleman in 
charge that if he were to mark his 
labels with something like the 
Speedry Brushpen, the resulting 
bold, clear letters and numbers 


could be instantly identified from 
almost any part of the room. This 
device is made by Speedry Products 
Co., 104 Fifth Ave., New York. 





This Brushpen writes a line that 
may be of approximately fountain- 
pen thinness or almost half-an-inch 
wide—with only one stroke. It is as 
easy as a pencil or crayon to use, 
provides fast marking or addressing 
with a special ink that dries in- 
stantly and is permanent, and may 


be carried like a fountain pen if 
desired. It will write on anything— | 


including metals, glass, textiles, 
cellophane, and plastics. It’s ideal 
for marking charts, maps, and 
diagrams—has even been used suc- 
cessfully for drawings, producing 
an effective bold technique. 

The ink is available in black and 
five strong colors. 


War Bond Bank 


Here is a home savings bank 
which will not only stimulate the 
sale of War Bonds, but will also 
facilitate your handling of the sale. 
It’s made by the P. P. Kellogg Co., 
Division of the U. S. Envelope Com- 
pany, 21 Cypress Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

As you can see by the picture, it 
is designed to hold exactly $18.75 
in dimes and quarters—the pur- 
chase price of a $25.00 Series E War 
Bond. Being transparent, it permits 
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We're All Soldiers 


I've lately gone through a 

eriod of wondering just how 
much (or little) I am contributing 
to our national war effort, plug- 
ging away here at my same old 
“peace-time” job. 

Then yesterday I got a letter 
from one banker who assured 
me that, because of the equip- 
ment The Bankers Secretary 
located for them, they were able 
to handle a defense factory pay- 
roll more efficiently. ‘ 


So I'll just keep on answering 
questions like: “Where can I buy 
so-and-so, now?” and laboriously 
unearthing new gadgets and 
substitute materials. 

So—please continue to call on 
me, whenever you have a prob- 
lem. 























Sincerely, 


the user to keep track of the coins 
as they accumulate—which is al- 
ways an incentive to steady, con- 
sistent saving. And the markings on 
the side makes it easy to tell 
whether the bank contains the cor- 
rect amount. 








Attractive in appearance (the de- 
sign is printed in blue and white, 
with the metal top and bottom 
enamelled in bright red) it is 
planned to sell (retail) for a dime— 
which allows you a few cents mar- 
gin to cover your handling costs. 
Of course, each bank must be torn 

















BANKING ENVELOPES 


For Filing—Mailing—Advertising 










Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe Keeping Envelopes, Trust 
Department Files and Credit Files, 
pecial Bank Envelopes 


also 


Send for complete catalogue in color 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Vine Street Boston, Mass. 


June, 1942 


That's what business men frequently 
say to bankers who sell Protectu 
Bank Money Orders. 

For with their all-over safety design 
(front and back) printed on special 
custom-made watermarked paper, with 


their fine engraving detail, and with marginal 

protective features, they have a rich, dignified 
appearance which always impresses customers. 
woman customer expressed it: “They look as ‘legal’ as a 


hundred dollar bill.” 


That “important” appearance, plus the speed with which tellers can 


As one 























make them out, plus their several unique protective features—explains why more and more 
banks are earning ‘substantial profits with Protectu Bank Money Orders. 


If you haven't already discovered their advantages, ask us to send you samples and a list of 
Protectu Merchandising Aids that make selling them so easy. 


PROTECTU BANK-NOTE CORP. 


4048 SCHUBERT AVENUE 
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or cut open to withdraw the con- 
tents. 

On the market only a short while, 
the manufacturer estimates that al- 
ready enough of them have been 
sold to account for more than $36,- 
000,000 in War Bonds. 

That’s a noteworthy contribution 
to our war effort, it seems to me. 


Cancelled Check Wrapper 


I hope I won’t mislead anyone 
with the name I’ve given this item 
—but I can’t think of anything bet- 
ter to call it. Obviously it isn’t a 
“wrapper” in the usual sense of the 
word, but we'll let it stand at that 
for the present. Maybe before our 
next issue the manufacturer (Ames 
Safety Envelope Co., Boston, Mass.) 
will remind me of the real name and 
give me a well-deserved scolding 
for having forgotten it so soon. 

Anyway, it’s a handy, efficient 
device (particularly in these days 
of no more rubber bands) that does 
a specific job extremely well. The 
sheet of heavy kraft paper is the 
same size as a standard check, with 
the string fastener attached at the 
center. As you can see, the string is 
long enough to wrap around a fairly 








A. E. MARTELL CO. 
KEENE, N. H. 


Real Estate, Commercial 
and Installment Loan 
Application Blanks 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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thick packet of checks—twice each 
way. The printing isn’t very legible 
in the small illustration, but has 
lines for the name of the bank, the 
month and year, and the first and 
last check numbers. 

I’m sure the manufacturer will be 
glad to send you a sample, if you’re 
interested. 


Old Rubber Stamps 


Old rubber stamps can be con- 
verted into new tires for the Army, 
landing gears for the Air Corps, gun 
mount compensators for the Navy 
and many other necessities for of- 
fense. “Every bit of the scrap rub- 
ber from this source should be 





‘STEER: &<tRONG 
Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 


Lead Seals, Coin Trays. 
Write for complete catalog. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


Our New Address 
NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 





















salvaged,” is the essence of a note 
I have received from Horder’s In- 
corporated, Chicago distributors of 
office supplies and paper. 

“There must be millions of old, 
obsolete Rubber Stamps in banks, 
offices, and factories throughout the 
country,” the note continues. “Hord- 
ers will be glad to act as the collec- 
tion agency for the mid-west area, so 
that anyone may conveniently bring 
or send to us the rubber parts from 
rubber stamps no longer in use or 
any other old rubber that may be 
in offices or factories. Proceeds from 
the sale of this scrap rubber will 


FOR ENDING | 


DAMPNESS 


Caused by Humidity 


IN BANK VAULTS! 


SOLVAY 
AIR-DRYETTE, JR. 


Small compact equipment uses Solvay 
Calcium Chloride to absorb moisture 
from the air . . . reduce humidity, mold, 
mildew . . . prevent damage to records, 
valuable papers and equipment. 

TAKES UP LITTLE SPACE—The Solvay Air- 
Dryette, Jr. measures 16!/,” long x 10!/.” 
wide x 12” high. 


INEXPENSIVE—Both the Solvay Air-Dryette, 
Jr. and Solvay Calcium Chloride, which 
is used in the unit, are low in cost. Solvay 
Calcium Chloride is clean, odorless, 
harmless—draws moisture from the air as 
a magnet attracts steel. 


EASY TO USE—Just fill the unit with Solvay 
Calcium Chloride flakes as they come 
from the bag. 


FOR REDUCING HUMIDITY IN: Bank Vaults, 
Stockrooms, Closets and Lockers, Base- 
ment Game Rooms, Photo Darkrooms, 
and similar places. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
oe me Oe 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 

40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me your new folder 
“To End Dampness.”’ Please include prices on 
both Solvay Air-Dryette, Jr. and Solvay Calcium 
Chloride and the nearest shipping point. 


92-642 
—— oo ee ee oo ee oe oe oe ool 


be added to our regular contribu- 
tion to the USO Campaign.” 

There are still small quantities of 
rubber and rubber stamp gum 
available for new rubber stamp 
production. When this supply is 
exhausted, rubber stamp manufac- 
ture may be forced to discontinue. 
Clean and preserve rubber stamps 
now in use. Keep them away from 
oil and caustics. 


Perpetual Calender Pencil 


I am beginning to get 
letters from more and 
more of you who are “sold” 
on the good will value of 
advertising specialties— 
but who have discovered 
that a large proportion of 
this type of merchandise 
has fallen under the prior- 
ities ax. 

Here, however, is one 

item that’s still available— 
a product of the Hill Ad- 
vertising Specialties Com- 
pany, 110 East 42nd St., 
New York City. And a very 
clever and practical idea 
it is, too. In the first place, 
it’s a sturdy, dependable 
writing instrument, equip- 
ped with the _ standard 
“propel - repel - expel” 
mechanism and containing 
an eraser and a reservoir 
of extra leads. 

The other end has been 
converted into a perpetual 
monthly calendar. Once a 
month you give it a little 
twist to synchronize the 
day and date. (For July, 
for example, you turn the 
“1” directly under “w” for 
Wednesday, and your cal- 
endar is set until August.) 

This isn’t a cheap gadget 
that will wear out before 
the first pencil lead is used 
up. It’s as_ substantially 
built as the pencil end—and can’t 
slip around out of line, once it’s set. 

The luster-pearl plastic barrel 
can, of course, be imprinted with 
the bank’s name or advertising mes- 
sage (up to three lines-worth). Or 
this center section may be ordered 
in black, with silver printing. 

In quantities, the cost is quite 
reasonable. And you have the added 
satisfaction of knowing that your 
gift won’t defeat your good will 
purposes by falling apart in a few 
months. 


Blackout Shades 


Here you are, gentlemen—just in 
time for your next air raid! 
Looking at the illustration, you 


might assume that this shade is a 
medium gray color and only par- 
tially opaque. But the artist did that 
to show (by the dotted lines) the 
proportionate size of the window it 
is intended to cover. 

Actually, this shade is a dead 
black color, made of heavy kraft 
paper which allows absolutely no 
light to seep through. (You can even 
hold a strong flashlight up against 
it without the faintest suggestion 
of a glow or the tiniest pinpoint of 
light showing on the other side. In 
addition, it is treated with a du Pont 
fire-retardent chemical, _ so __ it’s 
flame-proof. 

These shades are simplicity itself 
to put up. A hook or nail above the ff 
window and another one below, is 
all that’s required. And when the 
blackout is over, just roll them up ! 
and put them away. 

“Permo” Blackout shades are ff 
available in five or six sizes—the J 
largest being 60 inches wide by 84 
inches long. When selecting sizes, 
one is advised to allow eight inches 
more, each way, than the inside 
measurements of the window to be 
shielded. 

You'd be surprised how inexpen- 
sive they are, too. 


Banks Sell 85 Per Cent 
Of War Bonds 


The nation’s banks have sold 85 
per cent of the $5,000,000,000 of 
War Savings Bonds bought thus far 
by the public in the Treasury’s war 
savings plan campaign, it was 
stated at a “Victory Meeting” held 
by the employees of the American 
Bankers Association in New York 
City on May 13. 


The  Association’s staff was 
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awarded the Treasury’s Minute- 
Man honor flag at the meeting for 
its participation in the war bond 
program. 

The “Victory Meeting”, officially 
sponsored by A.B.A. headquarters, 
prought together approximately 150 
men and women of the Association’s 
staff; Nevil Ford, New York State 
administrator, and Robert W. 
Sparks, field director, of the Treas- 
ury’s War Savings Staff; officials of 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation; and representatives of New 
York newspapers. 

Young men and women of the 
various departments of the Associa- 
tion gave brief reports of the varied 
war work now being done by their 
departments, and presented to the 
Association a large American Flag 
which will adorn the lobby of the 
A.B.A. headquarters, along with the 
Treasury’s War Bond honor flag and 
a service flag bearing a star for each 
of the seven employees of the Asso- 
ciation who are now in the armed 
services. 

The meeting was addressed by 
Mr. Ford, Mr. Sparks, and Dr. 
Harold Stonier, A.B.A. executive 
manager. It was presided over by 
Ed Drew, secretary of the Associa- 
tion’s Public Relations Council. 

Stating that a monthly average of 
$500,000,000 of the Treasury’s War 
Bonds have been sold since the in- 
ception of the campaign, and that 
the public has bought a total of 
approximately $5,000,000,000 of the 
bonds thus far, Mr. Sparks de- 
clared: “According to the informa- 
tion I have, the banks of the nation 
are responsible for about 85 per 
cent of all war bond sales.” 


Modern Fire Unit For Protection 
Against Any Fire 


The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land has just installed an Office 
Building Mobile Defense Unit as 
part of its program of civilian de- 
fense for protection of its personnel 
and property. Other units will be 
added soon, so that the bank lobbies 
and all other floors of the building 
will have adequate fire protection 
from incendiary bombs or other fire 
hazards. 

The unit is a three-wheel rubber 
tired cart, of light metal construc- 
tion, containing as permanent 
equipment: 2 buckets of sand, 2 
pails of water, 2 long handled 
shovels, 1-25 foot length of hose, 
2 stirrup pumps, 1 fire axe, 1 cant 
hook, 1 dry battery lamp, 2 different 
types of fire extinguishers, 1 first aid 
case. 
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SPECIAL CHECKS TO MEET 
PRECISION REQUIREMENTS 


Bank checks, nowadays, so often 
form an integral part of account- 
ing systems that they are no 
longer orthodox in design. Small 
concerns as well as large use them 
for records far removed from their 
natural function, and since the 
passage of the Social Security Act, 
payroll checks have expanded 


into complicated instruments. 


All of these changes demand 
an alertness on the part 

of check manufac- 

turers to new in- 


spection standards. 


close precision limits because 
very little tolerance is allowed 
when checks have to register 
accurately with other records of 


the corporation. 


In designing these unusual checks 
we observe always that they be 
in accordance with bank require- 
ments as to size, position of 
amount, signature, date and num- 
ber, in order that noconfusion will 
be created in the bank's 
operations. To your 

customers who need 


special checks of 


It is necessary to IF UXE this character we 


CHECK PRINTERS 


produce within 


offer our facilities. 


Manufacturing Plants at 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO KANSASCITY = 8T. PAUL 











































symbol * 


The light numbers are Sundays. 


Banking Holidays By States 


July-December, 1942 


The black numbers are other holidays. 
following a date indicates that the holiday is observed only by some of the banks in that state. 















ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
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MISSOURI 
MONTANA | 
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VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
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Next to the Stars and Stripes... 


AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


[. doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, but 
wherever you see this flag you know that it spells 
Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. To 
everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has 
attained 90 percent or more employee participa- 
tion in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . . that their 
employees are turning a part of their earnings 
into tanks and planes and guns regularly, every 
pay day, through the systematic purchase of 
U. S. War Bonds. 


You don’t need to be engaged in war production 
activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can 
qualify and make a vital contribution to Victory 
by making the Pay-Roll Savings Plan available 
to its employees, and by securing 90 percent or 
more employee participation. Then notify your 
State Defense Savings Staff Administrator that 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


June, 1942 


Make Every Pay Day “Bond Day" 


This Space is a Contribution to Victory by BANKERS MONTHLY 


Signifying 90 Percent or More Employee Participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


you have reached the goal. He will tell you 
how you may obtain your flag. 

If your firm has already installed the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan, now is the time to increase your 
efforts: (1) To secure wider participation and 
reach the 90-percent goal; (2) to encourage 
employees to increase their allotments until 10 
percent or more of your gross pay roll is sub- 
scribed for Bonds. “Token” allotments will 
not win this war any more than “token” resist- 
ance will keep our enemies from our shores, 
our homes. If your firm has yet to install the 
Plan, remember, TIME IS SHORT. 


Write or wire for full facts and literature on instal- 
ling your Pay-Roll Savings Plan now. Address 
Treasury Department, Section D, 709 12th St., 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


= 
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Japan 

The fact that nearly all of the 
income of the Imperial Government 
comes from direct taxes has the un- 
avoidable effect of keeping the ex- 
penditure at the lowest possible 
point. The small amount of duties 
collected hardly pay the cost of 
looking after them. Japan is a poor 
but happy country. She can afford 
no great expense by the general 
government. It does not seem that, 
even with the aid of a high tariff, 
Japan could make the manufac- 
tured goods she gets from other 
countries nearly so cheap as she can 
import them, and she applies her 
energies to her own peculiar indus- 
tries, so that other nations may take 
the product of these and give her 
the things she needs and cannot 
make economically, and thus she 
meets the end with free trade. It 
must not be denied, however, that 
there is a numerous party in Japan 
that would impose a pretty heavy 
tariff, if the treaties with foreign 
powers permitted, and in time they 
might prove to be correct. This 
feature of her foreign relations is a 
barrier to conclusions whether “pro- 
tection” is needed in Japan; for 
experiment and experience are 
needed to fix a policy. It has taken 
thirty years of continued experi- 
ment and experience to reach what 
is now considered by many the final 
tariff for the United States for this 
generation, with some trifling mod- 
ifications. The coming quadrennial 
party platforms will give us further 
light on this very interesting topic. 


JUNE, 1892 

The Anglo-Austrian Bank lately 
cashed a duplicate bill of exchange 
for 500 pounds, drawn in this coun- 
try, and lost the money. The original 
had already been cashed in London. 
In these days of telegraphs, with 
instant communication, it seems in- 
credible that any bank should be 
caught in this way. A well-known 
and responsible endorser might 
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have been demanded, but the tele- 
graph was the best resort, and if 
that had been used to record the 
second as about to be cashed if the 
first had not been presented, the 
first could not have been cashed and 
the second would have been good. 
Some people are too ready to ex- 
change their money for bills of ex- 
change, checks, drafts, and deposit 
receipts, presented by casuals, be- 
ing frequently undoubtedly hypno- 
tized, no other way of accounting 
for it. 


JUNE, 1892 

England has accepted the invita- 
tion issued by Mr. Blaine for an 
international conference on silver. 
When England and the United 
States agree on any project of a 
reasonable nature, like this one for 
example, all other nations (except 
medieval Russia) may be expected 
to join in, directly or indirectly; the 
members of the Latin Union will 
rejoice at anything tending to raise 
the price of silver to a point that 
they can unload at without ruin in 
trying to make up the deficiency. 
The leniency of France has been 
most generous and patient toward 
the weaker members of the Union 
unable to redeem their Union silver 
franc unit silver coins, redeemable 
at gold par and lying in suspense 
in France. 


JUNE, 1892 

We cannot avoid noting the re- 
fusal of Congress to permit the 
treasury to have a new and fully 
efficient mint at Philadelphia. It has 
the look about it of an intention to 
draw out from the present paper- 
inflation business, and the simul- 
taneous locking up, and coining, for 
storage, of metallic wealth, to be 
idle in Government vaults, as a new 
method of supplying currency to a 
mercantile, commercial, highly-ad- 
vanced, and civilized people. Yes, it 
looks as if the day of preventing a 


leading commodity from going into 
the markets of consumption, and by 
storing it, lowering its price steadily 
by the well-known law of corners, 
is near its close. The refusal of Con- 
gress to provide buildings and ma- 
chinery for the increased storage 
and coinage of silver bullion indi- 
cates, better than a formal resolu- 
tion, that the wasteful farce is 
ended, and that “after the elections” 
commerce will have her natural 
flow, and silver bullion will begin 
steadily to advance. If this forecast 
as to a steadily increasing price for 
silver should be realized, then lucky 
are those who invest in silver 
mines—now. 


JUNE, 1892 

A particularly fine counterfeit has 
been detected at the sub-treasury, 
New York. It is the production of a 
pen and ink artist, who did his work 
so well that the bill passed through 
one of the city banks without at- 
tracting suspicion. The counterfeit 
is of a 50 dollar greenback of the 
series of 1880. The operator photo- 
graphed a genuine bill, getting a 
light picture. Then he went over 
the photograph with ink, turning 
out a marvelously fine piece of 
work. 


JUNE, 1892 
The Good Sense Of The American People 


It often lies dormant until the 
hope of its decisive influence com- 
ing forth is almost despaired of. 
This was seen lately when an at- 
tempt to upset our bimetal basis of 
currency by an inflation of paper 
money by the hundreds of millions 
was . attempted, redemption in 
money to be in short coin worth 
only 68 cents on the dollar, and 
liable to be less, was proposed, the 
32 cents to go to speculators, and 
the product of our silver mines to 
be exposed to an avalanche of that 
metal invited on a free-trade basis 
from all the world to repress its 
price and close our mines. 

Then public opinion stepped forth 
and a majority in Congress trium- 
phantly claimed in advance, as it 
were, and to be moved as pawns 
are moved on a chess_ board, 
dwindled down to a defeat of the 
foolish, crude, and unscientific in- 
flation of paper and bungling corner 
of silver bill, and lo, every financial 
man, every merchant, every manu- 
facturer, and every working miner 
in the country breathed freely at 
the defeat of class legislation, and 
the salvation of our bimetal system, 
gold and silver redemption as the 
world’s and our own basis, now and 
for all time. 
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Additional Loans With 
Field Warehouse 


Protection 
(Continued from page 260) 
the goods. In short, it guarantees 
that the goods will be protected 
until disposed of by the bank. The 
goods, remember, belong to the 
bank as long as the loan exists. 

When the manufacturer wishes 
to sell a portion of the stored goods, 
he asks the bank for a release on a 
certain amount. The bank issues 
this release, of course, only when an 
equal or larger amount of the loan 
has been amortized. 

A custodian, of course, will not 
allow any goods to be removed 
without the necessary release from 
the bank. 

One of the outstanding benefits 
from the use of field warehouse re- 
ceipt collateral is that the bank 
holding the receipts has complete 
control over the goods, regardless 
of what happens to the borrower. 
In other words, the bank becomes 
a preferred creditor. In case of a 
bankruptcy, for example, no other 
creditors can claim any right to the 
goods which are in the name of the 
bank. 

There would be no delay in sell- 
ing the goods in case of a bank- 
tuptcy, because the goods legally 
belong to the bank as long as the 
loan stands, so they could be sold 
promptly without waiting for bank- 
ruptcy proceedings or other legal 
technicalities. 

Some banks have looked at the 
matter entirely from the standpoint 
of custodianship, and have thought 
that they could appoint their own 
custodian and save the customer’s 
expense of hiring a field warehouse 
company. This, however, would not 
fully protect the bank, for the 
bank-appointed custodian would 
not make it possible for the bank 
to own the goods. The bank would 
not be a preferred creditor. The law 
requires the goods be in the hands 
of a third party, a bona fide ware- 
houseman. 

In other words, if the bank em- 
ployed its own custodian, it would 
have to share the goods with other 
creditors in case of trouble. 

The table published herewith, 
shows what the state laws allow in 
additional loans when protected by 
warehouse receipts. It shows that 
in 14 states, there is no limit as to 
the amount of the loan which may 
be granted to one borrower if ade- 
quate field warehouse receipts ileal 
tect the bank. 

It shows that 
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PARTICIPLAN 


LEADS THE WAY TO 
ALL-OUT SALE OF WAR BONDS 


Let the Victory Club Participlan lower your cost of selling War 


Bonds .. . 


more bank customers . . 


This easy-to-install and simple-to-operate plan . . 


proved ... 


persuade more people to buy out of income. . 


. create 


. and actually increase bond sales. 


. officially ap- 


follows the time-tested savings club pattern familiar to 


thousands of banks and millions of depositors through years of suc- 


cessful use. 


Victory Club Participlan system comes to you complete, ready to 
put into action at once. Specially designed systems and jackets, ledger 


cards, 
provided. 


displays, folders, advertisements, and promotion plans are all 


Write today for complete information. Immediate deliveries guar- 


anteed. Time Is Short! 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Victory Glub Office 
111 Eighth Ave., New York City 


Chicago - 


Washington - 


San Francisco 


x *%§ * * ** * * 





states, there are various amounts 
allowed, and in only 10 states, is 
there no law providing for the in- 
creased loans. 

It is to be recognized that this 
table is a very brief expression of 
the legal requirements. It does not 
set forth all of the details of the 
state laws. It is wise, therefore, if 
a field warehouse loan is contem- 
plated, to have the bank’s attorney 
go over the laws to familiarize him- 
self with all of its features, so that 
the officers and directors will know 
just how the loan should be set up. 


Of course, the representatives of 
the field warehouse companies are 
familiar with all state laws, and 
they can supply the necessary in- 
formation. 

Another source of help in setting 
up the first field warehouse loans is 
the officer of the city correspond- 
ent. All city banks are thoroughly 
familiar with this type of service, 
and they each have a specialist who 
is handling this type of business all 
of the time. This specialist is always 
glad to share his experience with 
customers. 
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Heiser To Head A.B. A. 
Membership 


George W. Heiser, vice president 
of the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed to the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Membership of the 
American Bankers Association, it 
is announced by Henry W. Koeneke, 
president of the Association. 

Mr. Heiser succeeds Dunlap C. 
Clark, president of the American 
National Bank, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
gan, who has resigned from his 
third term as chairman of the mem- 
bership committee to become a 
lieutenant-colonel in the United 
States Army. 

Mr. Heiser, who is now in his 
third year as a member of the com- 
mittee, began his business career 
with the American Express Com- 
pany, later transferring to the New 
York Trust Company. In 1931 he 
joined the Manufacturers Trust 
Company in New York as assistant 
to the president, and became vice 
president in 1933. 

In the three years of Mr. Clark’s 
chairmanship of the membership 
committee, that is, since September 
1939, 1,848 banks have joined the 
Association. In the current year, 
that is, since September 1942, 556 
new members have been added to 
the Association’s rolls. 


Public Nat'l Advances O’Meara 


E. Chester Ger- 
sten, president of 
The Public Nation- 
al Bank and Trust 
Company, of New 
York, has an- 
nounced that Dan- 
iel F. O’Meara of 
the main office, has 
been advanced 
from assistant vice 
president to vice 
president. Mr. 
O’Meara has served Public National 
in his former capacity for the past 
10 years. At the same time, Mr. 
Gersten announced that Mr. Arthur 
W. Somers, also of the main office, 
has been appointed an assistant 
cashier. Established in 1908, The 
Public National Bank and Trust 
Company now has a total of 30 of- 
fices in the Greater New York area 
—all with complete banking facil- 
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ities. In April of last year, the main 
office was moved into sumptuous 
9-story quarters at 35-41 Broad 
Street. 


It's “DOCTOR White” 


William R. White, New York State 
Superintendent of Banks’ was 
awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. on May 11th. 

President Dixon Ryan Fox in 
conferring the degree on Mr. White 
read the following citation: 


“William Ratford White—public ad- 
ministrator—graduate of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, which he now serves as trustee, 
and trained in the law at Columbia; 
after short preliminary practice joining 
the Banking Department of this State as 
assistant counsel; quickly showing a 
capacity for brilliant leadership, made 
Superintendent of Banks at the phenom- 
enal age of thirty-two; in but one year 
so impressing the whole country by his 
vision and practical effectiveness as to 
be chosen president of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks, then chairman of its powerful 
executive committee; primarily respon- 
sible for the recodification of New York's 
banking laws, so as to protect the small 
and necessitous borrower, and to cor- 
rect investment practices; young in 
years, still growing in the esteem of 
bankers and their clients, administer- 
ing with competence and aplomb the 
control of twelve hundred banking insti- 
tutions with recorded assets of more 
than twenty billion dollars; an inspira- 
tion to the best young men who seek 
careers in public service—by the author- 
ity vested in me by the Trustees, I 
gladly admit you to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws in Union College, in token 
whereof you will receive this diploma.” 


Foreign Trade Meet Scheduled 


The annual convention of the 
Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade of which Harry Salinger, vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, is president, will be held 
at the Seigniory Club, Quebec, 
Canada, on June 4 and 5. Various 
phases of international trade will 
be discussed and included among 
the speakers will be Graham F. 
Towers, Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and Chairman of the For- 
eign Exchange Control Board; P. A. 
Kinnoch, vice president American 
Trust Comnay, San Francisco; I. C. 
Raymond Atkin, vice president of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; Wilbert Ward, 
vice president, The National City 
Bank of New York, New York City; 


Egil Mack, vice president, Seattle 
First National Bank, Seattle, Wash.. 
and Philip P. McGovern, assistant 
vice president, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York City. The sec- 
retary of the Association, Fred B. 
Todford, assistant vice president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
is in charge of arrangements. 


West Point Recalls Kyle 


William Harvey Kyle, manager 
of the personal loan and finance 
department of the Cleveland Trust 
Co., Cleveland, O., has been com- 
missioned a major in the United 
States Army and ordered to report 
to the Superintendent of the U. §. 
Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y., from which he graduated in 
1922. 


Frank Heads Club 


Elbert L. Frank, manager of the 
Cleveland Trust Co.’s Euclid-Ivan- 
hoe bank, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Official Family Club, 
succeeding Walter Tufts, vice presi- 
dent. The club is the organization 
of the bank’s officers, branch man- 
agers, department heads and their 
assistants, at 46 banking offices. 


Clark Joins Army 


Dunlap C. Clark, 
president of The 
American National 
Bank of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, has 
been commissioned 
a Lieutenant Col- 
onel in the Army. 
He reports early 
this month to the 
Commanding Gen- 
eral, Service of 
Supply, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for assignment to the 
Fiscal Division of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Serving in the last war as Second 
Lieutenant, Air Service, with rating 
of Balloon Observer, Clark re- 
mained in the Officers Reserve 
Corps until his resignation five 
years ago with the rank of Major. 

Leaving the Continental [Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago in 1933, he went to 
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Kalamazoo to establish and head 
The American National Bank. The 
new bank has made a steady growth 
under his leadership. 

Succeeding Mr. Clark as presi- 
dent is Dr. S. Rudolph Light, form- 
erly vice president and chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Clark has been prominent in 
American Bankers Association ac- 
tivities for several years and was 
elected to the Directorate of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce at its convention last month. 


Gund Aids Hospital Drive 


George Gund, president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., will serve as 
treasurer of the $400,000 campaign 
being organized for St. Ann’s Ma- 
ternity Hospital, Cleveland. The 
campaign is to provide additions 
and renovation for the institution. 


Awards At Central Hanover 


Titus W. Fowler, a security ana- 
lyst in the Personal Trust Depart- 
ment of Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, has won a $100 
war savings bond for his essay on 
the subject, “What Has Banking to 
Offer as a Career,” in a contest 
sponsored by the bank’s Quarter 
Century Club. 

Thomas A. Sullivan of the 42nd 
Street Office was awarded second 
prize and Emil O. Thol of the 34th 
Street Office was third prize win- 
ner. William Shackleton, Alvord D. 
F. Stearns and Arthur E. Wicken- 
den, received honorable mention. 


Price Joins American National 


Early last month 
William G. F. Price 
became associated 
with the American 
National Bank and 
Trust Company of 
Chicago as a vice 
president, accord- 
ing to an an- 
nouncement by 
Lawrence F. Stern, 
president. 

Mr. Price was 
associated for many years with The 
National City Bank of New York as 
assistant vice president. Recently 
he was called to Washington to help 
organize the financial department 
of the Office of Procurement and 
Materiel of the U. S. Navy. 

He is a graduate of the College 
of the City of New York and receiv- 
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Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Promotes War Bond Sales 


A. C. Robinson, formerly chairman of the board of Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company 
and head of Pittsburgh's 1917-18 Liberty Loan Drives, shown buying the first defense 
bond from Miss Jane Wyatt at Peoples-Pittsburgh’s new Defense Bond Center, opened 
March 30. Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company is the first bank in Pittsburgh to establish 
a separate department for the sole purpose of promoting defense bond sales. 


ed his masters degree from Colum- 
bia University. He is also a graduate 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and a former president of the 
New York chapter. Mr. Price isa 
member of the faculty of the Grad- 
uate School of Banking, a school 
fer bank officers sponsored by the 
American Bankers _ Association 
which holds a resident session at 
Rutgers University every June. 


Heads Livestock Group 


Isaac S. Ferguson, vice president 
of the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank at Augusta, Ga., has been 
elected president of the Twin States 
Livestock Association for the cur- 
rent year. 


Joins Mercantile-Commerce 


The Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, has 
announced the election of Frank J. 
Sain as assistant vice president. 


For the past ten years, Sain has 
been associated with the St. Louis 
office of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, having been made as- 
sistant manager in 1937, and in 
active charge of the office since 1940. 
Prior to his FRC connection, Sain 
has had some 15 years experience 
in banking work. He will be con- 
nected with the loaning division of 
Mercantile-Commerce. 


Helps Minute Men 


The Madison-Crawford National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill., used the first 
page of its May “Over The Presi- 
dent’s Desk” (the bank’s monthly 
message to customers) to pave the 
way for the army of volunteer 
Minute Men working on the War 
Bond Pledge campaign. The story 
was headed: “Who’s knocking At 
My Door” and was the kind of 
wholesome, frank presentation of 
facts that wins customer confidence. 
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125 Prizes In Farm War Bond 
Contest 


The power of the farm dollar in 
putting weapons of victory into the 
capable hands of American soldiers 
is to be spotlighted in a “Win-the- 
War Bond Contest” sponsored by 
Allis-Chalmers in co-operation with 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. Seeking reasons from farmers 
themselves on “Why Farmers 
Should Buy War Bonds,” the con- 
test offers 125 prizes for winning 
letters of 100 words or less on that 
subject. 

First prize is a $1,000 War Bond, 
plus a tour with all expenses paid, 
for the winner and one other mem- 
ber of the family, to the Allis- 
Chalmers factory at Milwaukee to 
see weapons of victory in the mak- 
ing. The tour will include a trip to 
the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, and, war conditions per- 
mitting, a cruise on a U. S. warship. 

Second prize is a $1,000 War 
Bond, third is $500 in War Stamps, 
and 122 other prizes range from 
$400 down to $10 in bonds and 
stamps. 

Anyone living on a farm can en- 
ter by listing with his letter the 
serial number of a War Bond regis- 
tered in his name. Each bond de- 
nomination of $25 permits one 
entry. Complete rules and entry 
blanks may be obtained from Allis- 
Chalmers dealers or by writing to 
the factory. Entry blanks, however, 
are not required to win. All letters 
should be submitted to Allis-Chal- 
mers, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, 
Wis., before midnight, September 
15, 1942. | 


Officials of the company point out 
that the best farm investment in the 
world today is America . . . not just 
10 acres or 100 acres, but the land 
of justice and freedom that stretches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
contest is intended to stimulate 
thinking farmers everywhere to tell 
their neighbors of the opportunities 
in planting their money where it 
will grow—in War Bonds. 


Banking authorities agree that 
War Bonds are the safest invest- 
ment known. They are demand 
notes—you can get your money 
back if you need it. They pay good 
interest, and offer as collateral the 
land and resources of the United 
States. America has the highest 
credit rating of any nation in the 
world. 

The grim spectacle of “scorched 
earth” laying waste the farms of 
Europe and the Orient is convincing 
American farmers of their stake in 
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this war. The blackened wheat 
stubble of the Ukraine and the 
slaughtered herds of Denmark are 
vivid examples of “Too little, too 
late”’—tragic proof that it is the 
farmers who pays. 

“Victory would be cheap if War 
Bonds were a gift to America. But,” 
points out the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, “they are only a loan, 
with a money-back guarantee.” 

The forecast of farm income for 
1942 is 14 billion dollars. If only 114 
billion dollars of this total were 
salted away in War Bonds, it would 
be enough to finance 30,000 fighter 
planes. Food-for-Freedom, plus 
War Bonds bought regularly every 
market day—fighting dollars from 
the farms of America—that’s our 
answer to those who could come 
into our fields and force us at the 
point of a gun to grow crops for the 
“master race.” 


Guard Honors Calkins 


Allard A. Calkins, first vice presi- 
dent of The Anglo California Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, who, 
until his recent resignation from the 
California State Guard, was Colonel 
in command of the Ist Regiment, 
received a pleasant surprise the 
other day when a group of officers 
of the State Guard presented him 


with a particularly fine platinum 
wrist watch as a token of their 
esteem. 

Mr. Calkins was commissioned 
Colonel in the State Guard on Janu- 
ary 30, 1941, (the first officer com- 
missioned) and from December 7, 
1941 to April 11, 1942 devoted his 
entire time to active duty. 


Smith Phone Director 


Walter W. Smith, president, First 
National Bank in St. Louis, was 
elected a director of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company at a 
meeting of stockholders held re- 
cently. 


Will Your Bank Be Warm, 
Next Winter? 


Because of the heavy demands 
which will be made upon the rail- 
roads in the near future to trans- 
port war materials, the Government 
anticipates difficulties during the 
late summer and fall in the delivery 
of coal from the mines to dealers. 
In addition to urging your con- 
sumers to lay in their supplies now 
(as it may be very difficult, or even 
impossible, to get coal later in the 
year) don’t forget to see that your 
own bins are filled, too! 


1942 Bankers Conventions 


National 


American Bankers Association— 
Hotels Book-Cadillac and Statler, 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 28-30. 

American Institute of Banking— 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
June 8-12. 

Financial Advertisers Association— 
Chicago, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Oct. 26-28. 

Graduate School of Banking—Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., June 15-27. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers — Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, Oct. 
7-10. 


State 


Colorado—June 25-27, Estes Park, 
Stanley Hotel. 

District of Columbia—June 3-7, 
Hot Springs, Va., The Homestead. 

Idaho—June 5-6, Sun Valley. 

Maine—June 26-28, Poland Spring, 
Poland Spring House. 


Michigan—June, Detroit. 

Minnesota—July 8-10, Duluth, Ho- 
tel Duluth. 

Montana—June 18-20, Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Nebraska—date to be decided, 
Omaha, Hotel Fontanelle. 

South Dakota—June 3-5, 
Falls, Cataract Hotel. 

Utah—June 13-14, Bryce Canyon 
Nat’! Park, The Lodge. 

Virginia—June 25-27, Hot Springs, 
Va., Homestead. 

Washington—June 11-13, Spokane, 
Davenport Hotel. 

West Virginia—June 11-12, White 
Sulphur Springs. 

Wisconsin—June 16-18, Milwaukee, 
Hotel Schroeder. 


Sioux 


State Conferences 

New Hampshire Bank Management 
Conference — June 5-6, Amos 
Tuck School, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover. 

Virginia Bankers Conference, Sep- 
tember, University of Virginia. 
Charlottesville. 
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Changes since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, First 1942 Edition. 


Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


R85 ee care ek wie wea dees oe Waa 
New Branches 
Reopened Banks 


Through Liquidation. . 
Through Absorption. . 


Through Merger or Consolidation a. athe vo 


Through Conversion. . 
Total discontinued. 


. National 2; State 8.. 
National 10: Stafe 9 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


.. Total 10 
Total 19 
..Total 2 


«URC Sree Ot RUN Bll oi oka ia nds kb aeacnadenaaen gemus 
(Re ee IS Gi Caine ccahiecalacaldsine dees dew bewscaueuee 


| ee 
_ National 1; State 2; Private 1.. 


Lind 6; et: hae ............................ 


... Total 4 
.. Total 44 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 


Through Merger or Consolidation.............. 
IN CII ig 5 65.0500 0% ci cu wmanwuwesQe 


Total discontinued 


.National 1; State 
. .State 


National rr State 


.. Total 
Total 
.. Total 


.. Total 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices. 
Branches 


ALABAMA 
Sylacauga 


The First National Bank in Syla- 
cauga 61-177 
(Change in title of The Merchants & 
Planters National Bank of Sylacauga, 
effective March 1, 1942) 
Sylacauga 

The Merchants & Planters National 
Bank of Sylacauga 61-177 
(Changed title to The First National 
Bank in Sylacauga, March 1, 1942) 


ARKANSAS 
Hamburg 
Hamburg Bank 


(Voluntarily liquidated as of January 
on” 1942) 


Bank of Ola - 
(Absorbed by First State Bank, Plain- 
view, March 5, 1942 and a window is 
operated in its stead) 


a 

aa State Bank, Ola Office of Plain- 
view 

(Opened March 6, 1942. Succeeded Bank 
of Ola which was absorbed by the 
ig» ee Bank, Plainview, March 


CALIFORNIA 
Ontario 
*Citizens National Bank...... 90-1217 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., at close 
of business April 25, 1942 and con- 
solidated with their Ontario Branch) 
San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Chinatown Branch 


(Change in name of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Orien- 
tal Branch, March 24, 1942) 
San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Oriental Branch. .11-171 
(Changed name to Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., 
Chinatown Branch, March 24, 1942) 
Terminal Island 
California Bank, Terminal Island Of- 
fice of Los Angeles 90-1252 
(Discontinued at close of business 
February 27, 1942 and business trans- 
ferred to and consolidated with San 
Pedro Office, San Pedro) 


COLORADO 
Denver 
Denver Industrial Bank (1534 


fornia) 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus . 
George F. Rock, President, B. W. West, 


nap anier. Opened October 1, 1941) 


lliff State Bank 82-2 
(Will close about March 1, 1942) 


June, 1942 


Cali- 
23-92 


..National 2; State 5; Private 2 
National 1; State 4 


FLORIDA 
Malone 


Bank of Malone 
(Failed to open for business April 1, 
1942. Taken over by State Banking 
Department) 

West Palm Beach 
Atlantic National Bank of West Palm 
Beach 63-491 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$320,000. G. E. Therry, President, H. C. 
Smith, Vice President and Cashier. 
Change in title of West Palm Beach 
Atlantic National Bank, effective Feb- 
ruary 11, 1942) 

West Palm Beach 
West Palm Beach Atlantic wer 
Bank 63-4 
(Changed title to Atlantic National 
rede) West Palm Beach, February 


GEORGIA 
Albany 


The Bank of Albany - 
(Capital $50,000, Debentures $65,000, 
Surplus $10,000. J. A. Redfearn, Presi- 
dent, W. D. Owens, Vice President and 
Cashier. Opened March 15, 1942) 

Atlanta 

*The Bank of Atlanta, Northwest At- 
lanta Bank Branch (790 Marietta St.).. 
(Succeeded Northwest Atlanta Bank 
which merged with The Bank of At- 
lanta on March 25, 1942) 

Atlanta 

*Northwest Atlanta Bank (790 Marietta 
St.. N. W.) 64-43 
(Merged with The Bank of Atlanta, 
March 25, 1942, and operated as a 
branch) 

Chester 
Nicholson Massey Banking Co. (Pri- 
vate Bank) 64-1098 
(Capital $2,000. C. R. Nicholson, Presi- 
dent, C. W. Nicholson, Cashier. Change 
in title of Wynne-Nicholson Banking 
Company, effective January 1, 1942) 

Chester 
Wynne-Nicholson Banking Co. (Pri- 
vate Bank) 64-1098 
(Changed title to Nicholson Massey 
Banking Co., January 1, 1942) 

Douglasville 

*The Commercial Bank 
(Conversion of First National 
April 30, 1942) 

Douglasville 

*First National Bank 
(Converted to The Commercial Bank, 
April 30, 1942) 

Hapeville 
Pilot’s Day and Night Bank Chrtvese 
Bank) 64-1191 
— Reported February 23, 


Mansfield 
Loyd 
k) 


Bank, 


Banking Company (Private 


64-1204 


Speppentaanes Reported February 23, 
Ray City 

Farmers Bank (Private Bank) 64-1176 

ae Reported February 20, 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 


Pacific Bank - 
(Ordered liquidated by U. S. Treasury 
Department) 

Honolulu 
Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii 
(Ordered liquidated by 
Department) 

Honolulu 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Branch 
of Yokohama, Japan 
(Ordered liquidated by U. S. Treasury 
Department) 

Lanikai 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Kailua Branch 59-136 
(Frank Wood, in charge. Opened Feb- 
ruary 2, 1942) 

Lihue 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Lihue Branch 59-130 
(Samuel W. Wilcox, Assistant Cashier. 
Opened April 1, 1942) 


59-104 
U. S. Treasury 


ILLINOIS 
Paxton 
ee & Merchants Bank of Pax- 
on 
(Converted to 
National 
1942) 
Paxton 
Farmers-Merchants National Bank of 
Paxton 70-1847 
(Capital $50,000. E. D. Given, Presi- 
dent, W. R. Watts, Cashier. Conversion 
of Farmers & Merchants Bank of Pax- 
ton, April 7, 1942) 


Farmers-Merchants 
Bank of Paxton, April 7, 


INDIANA 
DeMotte 
Bank of DeMotte (Private Bank) 
71-1113 


(Changed title to DeMotte State Bank, 
March 2, 1942 and is now operating as 
a state bank) 

DeMotte 
De Motte State Bank 71-1113 
(Capital $25,000. Henry Swart, Presi- 
dent, C. Westerhoff, Cashier. Conver- 
sion and change in title of Bank of 
DeMotte (Private Bank), effective 
March 2, 1942. 

La Porte 
State Bank of A. P. Andrew, Jr. & 
Son 71-180 
(To enter voluntary liquidation about 
April 1, 1942) 
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Lebanon 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company.71-323 
(Change in title of Citizens Loan & 


ahaa Company. Reported February 16, 

Lebanon 
Citizens Loan & Trust Company.71-323 
(Changed title to Citizens Bank & 
Trust Company. Reported February 
16, 1942) 

New Lisbon 
*Citizens State 
Castle 
(Closed April 30, 


Bank, Branch of New 


1942) 


IOWA 
Booneville 
*Farmers & Merchants 
Booneville Office 
(E. E. Cushman, 
April 15, 1942) 
Booneville 
*Valley Savings Bank, 
Moines 
(Discontinued as of close 
April 10, 1942) 
Middletown 
*Burlington Savings 
Burlington 
(Discontinued as of March 31, 
Vinton 
*Benton 
pany 
(Capital 50,000, 
$15,000. W. H. Brenton, President, 
Lloyd R. Bock, Vice President and 
Cashier. To open about June 1, 1942) 


State 
of Winterset 


Manager. Opened 


Branch of Des 


of business 


Bank, Office of 
1942) 


County Bank & Trust Com- 


Surplus and Profits 


KANSAS 


Mahaska 
Mahaska State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation voted March 
13, 1942. Final business date was 
March 25th. Depositors paid in full) 
Morrowville 
Morrowville State Bank - 
(Voluntary liquidation voted February 
26, 1942) 


KENTUCKY 
Louisa 
Louisa National Bank 7 
(Deposit liability assumed by First 
oo Bank. Reported February 16, 
) 


MAINE 
Portland 
Canal National Bank, Branch at High 
and Congress Sts 
(To open about May 1, 1942) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
National Bank of Detroit, Mack-Bald- 
win Branch Office (7701 Mack Ave.). 
(Discontinued January 31, 1942. Merged 
with Kercheval-McClellan Branch) 
Detroit 
National Bank of Detroit, Van Dyke- 
i> Mile Office (20500 Van Dyke 
ve. : 
(George L. Greenup, Manager. Opened 
April 8, 1942) 
Flint 
*Michigan National Bank, Flint Office 
(Central Office, Lansing, Mich.) .74-57 
(Local Officers Fred A. Lavery, Senior 
Vice President, Wendell J. Cook, Vice 
President, Leonard Clark, Arthur F. 
DeYonker, Don McGregor and Cyrus 
M. Truran, Assistant Cashiers, A. New- 
combe Hocking, Assistant Trust Of- 
ficer. Succeeded National Bank of 
Flint which was acquired by the Mich- 
igan National Bank, Lansing, April 
30, 1942) 
Flint 
*National Bank of Flint 
(Acquired by Michigan National Bank, 
Lansing, April 30, 1942 and operated 
as Flint Office) 
Fort Custer 
Security National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Fort Custer Branch 
(Carl Bean, Manager. Opened March 
16, 1942) 


MINNESOTA 
Bellingham 
State Bank of Bellingham 75-1634 
(Capital $10,000. A. L. Neuman, Presi- 
dent, A. E. Persons, Cashier. Opened 
March 14, 1942) 


MISSOURI 
Auxvasse 


Security Bank of Auxvasse....80-1772 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,041. F. M. Holland, President, R. Ed- 
gar Mottaz, Cashier. Reorganization 
on February 10, 1942 of Security Bank 
which was reported liquidating volun- 
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tarily in the Banking Market of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1942) 

Forest City 

*State Bank of Forest City 80-695 
(Certain assets purchased and deposit 
liabilities assumed by Home State 
Bank, April 30, 1942) 

Foristell 
Roristell Bank - 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Wright City, February 7, 1942) 

Kansas City 
Kansas City Trust Company (1822 
Main St.) 8-125 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus $50,000. Chas. 
G. Haake, President, Chas. E. James, 
Cashier and Treasurer. Opened as a 
bank of deposit April 6, 1942. This 
company was organized in 1887 to 
handle the business affairs of the 
Lucas family) 

Nashua 
Bank of Nashua 
(Moved to No. Kansas City as Bank of 
North Kansas City, February 16, 1942) 

North Kansas City 
Bank of North Kansas City....80-1124 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
ri oe Nashua, effective February 
16, 4 


MONTANA 
Sweet Grass 
First International Bank 
(Consolidated with reorganized Sun- 
burst State Bank, Shelby. Reported 
February 13, 1942) 


NEBRASKA 
Broadwater 


Union State Bank 
Assets and liabilities taken over by 
Bridgeport State Bank, Bridgeport, 
March 14, 1942) 

Campbell 
Farmers State Bank 
(Closed February 21, 1942) 


Madrid 

*Farmers State Bank 
(Liquidated voluntarily April 30, 

Whitman 
First State Bank - 
(Sold and consolidated with the Bank 
of Hyannis, Hyannis, as of February 
21, 1942) 


1942) 


NEW JERSEY 

Garwood 

*First National Bank 
(Assets purchased by Westfield ‘frest 
Company, Westfield on April 27, 1942 
and bank operated as a branch) 

Garwood 

*Westfield Trust Company, 
Westfield 
(Succeeded First National Bank whose 
assets were purchased by Westfield 
Trust Company, Westfield, April 27, 
1942) 


Brane h of 


NEW MEXICO 

Chama 
Espanola State Bank, Chama Agency 
of Espanola 
(Succeeded Rio Arriba State Bank 
which was purchased by Espanola 
State Bank, Espanola, February 14, 
1942) 

Chama 
Rio Arriba State Bank - 
(Purchased by Espanola State Bank, 
Espanola, February 14, 1942 and oper- 
ated as an Agency) 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 


Brooklyn Trust Company, 
Office 
(Merged with Coney Island Office, 
March 28, 1942) 
Brooklyn 
Lawyers Trust Company, 
Office of Manhattan 
(Will move from 185 Montague St. to 
16 Court St., May 4, 1942) 
Floral Park 
*Floral Park Bank & Trust Company 
-730 
(Absorbed by First National Bank & 
Trust Company as of March 30, 1942) 
Freeport 
Citizens National Bank 
(Deposits assumed by First National 
Bank & Trust Company, March 7, 
1942) 
New York 
*Bank of London & South America 
Limited, Agency of London, 34 Wali 
Street 
(Changed address from 55 Cedar St. 
Effective April 20, 1942) 
New York 
*Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch Office at 30 Rockefeller 


Sea Gate 


Brooklyn 


(Changed address from 2 
St. Effective April 27, 1942) 

New York (Bronx) 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Ford- 
ham Office, 128 East Fordham Road... 
(Change in location of the Manufac.- 
turers Trust Company, Fordham Of- 
fice, 2487 Grand Concourse. Became 
effective over the week-end of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942) 

Port Chester 
petepp pe tn Irving Trust pie 

1 

(Capital: “Common $100,000, Preferred 
$500,000, Surplus and Profits $372,000. 
Joseph E. Hughes, President, S. J. 
Balassi, Vice President and Treasurer. 
Principal place of business received 
permission to change location to Port 
Chester on or after March 23, 1942, 
Branch at Port Chester transferred to 
Tarrytown) 

Spencerport 
Genesee Valley Trust Company, Spen- 
cerport Office of Rochester 
(Howard W. Matthews, 
Opened about March 1, 1942) 


Syracuse 
Merchants National Bank & _ Trust 
Market Branch 


Company, Regional 
(2100 Park St.) 

(Opened March 30, 1942) 

Tarrytown 
Washington Irving Trust Company, 
Branch of Port Chester 50-281 
(Branch formerly located at Port 
Chester was given approval to change 
location to Tarrytown on or after 
March 23, 1942 and head office formerly 
at Tarrytown was moved to Port 
Chester) 

Woodside (Borough of Queens) 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Wood- 
side Office of Manhattan 
(Succeeded Standard National Bank of 
New York which was taken over by 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1942) 

Woodside (Borough of Queens) 
Standard National Bank of New Bh 
(Absorbed by Manufacturers Trust 
Company, February 17, 1942, and will 
operate as Woodside Office) 


West 49th 


Manager, 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Spruce Pine 

*Bank of Spruce Pine 
(Assets taken over and liabilities as- 
sumed by The Northwestern Bank, 
North Wilkesboro, May 1, 1942 and 
operated as a branch) 

Spruce Pine 

*The Northwestern 
North Wilkesboro 
(Opened May 1, 1942. Succeeded Bank 
of Spruce Pine which was taken over 
by The Northwestern Bank, North 
Wilkesboro) 


Bank, Branch _of 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fessenden 

Wells County State Bank 
(Discontinued accepting deposits at 
the close of business on March 28, 
1942 and entered voluntary liquida- 
tion) 

Goodrich 

*First National Bank 
(Converted to First State 
Goodrich, April 18, 1942) 

Goodrich 

*First State Bank of Goodrich. ..77-266 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000, G. Buechler, President, R. E. 
Martin, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank, April 18, 1942) 

Sheldon 

Farmers State Bank 2 
(On January 13, 1942, stockholders 
decided to liquidate voluntarily. No 
— accepted after January 20. 
1942) 


Bank of 


OHIO 
Mineral Cit 
First National Bank - 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 16, 1942) 


OKLAHOMA 
Butler 


First State Bank 

(Assets taken over and deposits as- 
sumed by Farmers National Bank, 
Elk City, February 4, 1942) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester 
*Frank E. DeFuria, Bank 
60-185 
(Change in title of Italian Bank, ef- 
fective in April 1942) 
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Chester 
*Italian Bank, Private Bank..... 60-185 
(Changed title to Frank E. DeFuria, 



















































































“ord Private Bank, April 1942) 
id.. Emmaus 
ufac- *Allentown National Bank, Branch of 
| Of- NOR 25 chk xd caW dead 6 ea 60-1146 
came ned April 27, 1942. Succeeded 
Feb- Emaus National Bank whose deposit 
liabilities were assumed by Allen- 
town National Bank, Allentown) 
pany Emmaus 
0-421 *Emaus National Bank........ 60-1146 
erred (Deposit liabilities assumed by Allen- 
2,000 town National Bank, Allentown, April 
S. J 27, 1942 and bank operated as a 
surer branch) 
eived Lykens 
Port Miners Bank & Trust Company.60-1229 
1942 (Surrendered trust powers and 
ed to changed title to Miners Bank of 
Lykens, February 13, 1942) 
Lykens 
Spen Miners Bank of Lykens....... 60-1229 
ances (Change in title of Miners Bank & 
ager Trust Company which _ swrrendered 
trust powers. Effective February 13, 
194 
Trust Pittsburgh 
ranch William Penn Bank of Commerce 
Pee, rrr err rrer erry eT e -122 
(Change in title of William Penn Trust 
Company which surrendered trust 
pany, powers by Articles of Amendment ap- 
0-281 proved February 11, 1942) 
Port Pittsburgh 
hange William Penn Trust Company... .8-122 
after (Surrendered trust powers by Articles 
merly of Amendment approved February 11, 
Port 1942 and name changed to William 
Penn Bank of Commerce) 
Unionville 
V ood- ll, ee eee 60-1535 
Tree (Absorbed by National Bank & Trust 
nk of Company, Kennett Square, April 25, 
er by 1942) 
Feb- Weatherly 
First National Bank........... 60-1384 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by Hazle- 
York ton National Bank, Hazleton, under 
1-805 date of March 14, 1942 and bank con- 
Trust tinued as a branch) 
d will Weatherly 
Hazleton National Bank, Branch of 
MEN EEL n6 bb 0606400 6868eds cneetannes 
(Wilbur D. Nyer, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank whose deposit 
a: liabilities were assumed by Hazleton 
66-586 National Bank, Hazleton, March 14, 
es as- 1942) 
Bank, 
2 and 
TEXAS 
Fulbright 
ch of Fulbright State Bank.......... 88-1566 
66-586 (Reopened March 3, 1942. Closed No- 
Bank vember 14, 1941) 
n over Houston 
North University State Bank (6135 Kirby 
DUGWES sctesacew<ckeeasedacecaaen 35-86 
(A. J. Eastham, President, Frank C. 
Guthrie, Cashier. To open April 10, 
1942) 
77-142 
- = WASHINGTON 
ch P at McCleary 
quida- } Bank of McCleary ............. 98-444 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
77-966 ruary 19, 1942. Will cease normal 
i ae banking business March 19, 1942) 
77-266 WISCONSIN 
Profits Knowles 
R. E Knowles State Bank.......... 79-895 
: First (Absorbed by State Bank of Mayville, 
. Mayville, February 14, 1942 and oper- 
ated as a paying and receiving station) 
77-290 Knowles 
holders State Bank of Mayville, Paying and 
ly. No Receiving Station of Mayville....... 
ry 20. (Wilbur J. Steiner, Manager. Opened 
February 16, 1942. Succeeded Knowles 
State Bank which was absorbed by 
State Bank of Mayville, Mayville, 
February 14, 1942) 
56-1315 Lydon Station 
1 Feb- Bank of Mauston, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Mauston.............. 
(Succeeded Lyndon State Bank which 
was absorbed = Bank of Mauston on 
February 7, 1942 
Lyndon Station 
86-1052 Lyndon State Bank............. 79-783 
‘its as- (Absorbed by the Bank of Mauston, 
Bank, Mauston on February 7, 1942 and oper- 
ated as a paying and receiving sta- 
tion) 
WYOMING 
Bank § Arvada 
. 60-185 Arvada State Bank............. 99-174 
nk, ef- (In process of liquidation. Reported 
February 10, 1942) 
ITHLY § June, 1942 





New Banks Reported in 
Process Of Organization 
Tt Indicates Press Report 
COLORADO 
*Pitkin County Bank 


Devon-Western State Bank. 
(Permit issued February 11, 1942) 


MICHIGAN 


*+Detroit Bank, Branch Office at Gratiot 
and Eastwood. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The National Bank of Sanford, Branch 
authorized at 5 S. Steele St. 


Columbiana. 


+tBank of Burns. 
(To open about June 1, 1942) 


FDIC Changes 


ALABAMA 
Sylacauga—The First National Bank :& 


Sylacauga—The Merchants & Planters 
National Bank of Sylacauga.... 


ARKANSAS 


Hamburg—Hamburg Bank 
Harrisburg—The Bank of sas ee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 


ee es 


*Ola—First 


CALIFORNIA. 


Gardena—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
of Gardena 


ee 


*Malone—Bank of Malone 
West Palm Beach—Atlantic National 
Bank of West Palm B Add 
West Palm Beach—West Palm Beach 
Atlantic National Bank 


*Atlanta—The Bank of Atlanta.... 
“head office and branch” 
*Atlanta — Northwest 


Donalsonville—Merchants and a 


ee 


*Paxton—Farmers and Merchants Bank 
*Paxton — Farmers-Merchants N: 
Bank of Paxton 


Demotte—DeMotte State Bank 
*La Porte—The State Bank of A. P. 
Andrew Jr., & Son 


*Booneville — Farmers 
State Bank, Branch of Winterset.. 
*Booneville — Valley Savings 
Branch of Des Moines 


and Merchants 


Buhler—The Buhler State Bank.. 
Caldwell—The Stock Exchange Bank 
of Caldwell 


Caldwell—The Stock Exchange Bank 

KENTUCKY 

Louisa National 
LOUISIANA 

7 peoettoeereery Banking = 


Louisa—The 


OE satcukdnaasdsnaeeseceneunees 
Pinevilie-—-Sccurtty Banking Company 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 








MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—The Merchants National Bank 
OF BORED iveisccccas Add “head office 


and branch” 
Boston—The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston—head office and 18 branches 


edesederndpéeeseéeneceanas Add 1 branch 
Northampton National Bank and Trust 
rr ee ....Delete 
Northampton—Northampton National 
WR -cdccecassedncsacuadeenunedna Add 
Worcester—Morris Plan Banking Com- 
WOES vcdcdadcteancnsecaceauuatued Add 
° MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor Bank—head 
Office and branches. .....cccccces Add 


Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor Savings and 
Commercial Bank—head office and 
GH np asncdcccccasacucunccdad Delete 
Detroit—National Bank of Detroit— 
head office and 29 branches....Delete 

1 branch 

Fort Custer—Security National Bank of 
Battle Creek, Branch of Battle =e 
Hamtramck—Bank of Hamtramck.Add 
Hamtramck—The Bank of Hamtramck 


:4:6-46K4C6CCREE ESS 6 Oana hee ahd Delete 
Home Acres—Union Bank of Michigan, 
Branch of Grand Rapids......... Add 


MINNESOTA 


Palisade—Palisade State Bank...Delete 
Tower—State Bank of Tower...... Add 


MISSOURI 
Foristell—Foristell Bank........ Delete 
*Kansas City—Kansas City Trust Com- 

DR: a cent.¢cebese cee een eae Add 
*Nashua—Bank of Nashua ....... Delete 

MONTANA 

Sweet Grass—First International Bank 
Ceeeaceceaceteanaderedaneueeaes Delete 

NEBRASKA 
Broadwater—Union State Bank. .Delete 
Whitman—First State Bank..... Delete 


NEW JERSEY 
Cape May—Camden Trust Company, 


Branch of Camden............. Delete 
— — Haddonfield a 
Haddonfela—The “Haddonfield National 
EE. anddicdacadvddcadguaaacens Delete 


NEW MEXICO 
Chama—Espanola State Bank, Branch 


OE MI 0 6.6.4 keskncdccadadaees Add 
Espanola—Espanola State Bank...Add 
“head office” 

NEW YORK 


Brooklyn—United Industrial Bank.Add 
Brooklyn—United Loan Industrial Bank 
ent edeéeneneeseneeaneceneequnas Delete 
*Floral Park—Floral Park Bank and 
ri, fl. ee ee ee ees Delete 
Freeport—The Citizens National Bank 
GE WUOGMOEE og dccccccdscceceuves Delete 
Manhattan—Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany—head office and 34 branches 


Cob eeesearecdaceccenen Delete 1 branch 
*Port Chester—Washington Irving Trust 
Company—head office............. Add 


*Port Chester—Washington Irving Trust 
Company, Branch of Tarrytown. Delete 
Rego Park—Sterling National Bank & 
Trust Company of New York, Branch 
OF MamRAttaR ..cccccccccccccesecs Add 
Spencerport — Genesee Valley Trust 
Company, Branch of Rochester....Add 
*Tarrytown—Washington Irving ‘Trust 
Company—head office .......... Delete 
*Tarrytown—Washington Irving Trust 
Company, Branch of Port Chester. Add 
Woodside—Manufacturers Trust Com- 


pany, Branch of Manhattan...... Add 
Woodside—Standard National Bank of 
WOU BOGE < cccnccencdéceceseees Delete 
Sharon Springs—The First National 
Bank of Sharon Springs........ Delete 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Draper—Bank of Draper........ Delete 
Draper—Leaksville Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Leaksville...... Add 
Garland—The Scottish Bank, Branch of 
RMON a cen ceéetagannnean eae Add 


Grifton—First-Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Smithfield. ..Add 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Sheldon—Farmers State Bank of Shel- 
GE wacdduaswedeccsvadecanacuus Delete 
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OHIO 


Mineral City—The First National Bank 
of Mineral City Delete 


OKLAHOMA 


Butler—The First State Bank of Butler 
Delete 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lykens—Miners Bank and Trust Com- 
pany 

Lykens—Miners Bank of Lykens..Add 
Oakdale—The First National Bank of 
Oakdale 

Pittsburgh — William Penn Bank of 
Commerce Add 
Pittsburgh—William Penn Trust Com- 
pany 

Scranton—Providence Bank 

*Weatherly—The First National 
of Weatherly 

*Weatherly — The 
Bank, 


Bank 
Delete 
Hazleton National 
3ranch of Hazleton........4 Add 


TENNESSEE 
Centreville—The First National 
of Centerville 
Centreville—The First 
of Centerville 


Bank 
Delete 
National Bank 

Ad 


Houston—University State Bank... 
Jourdanton State Bank 


WASHINGTON 
*McCleary—Bank of McCleary.... 


WISCONSIN 


Chaseburg—Westby-Coon Valley State 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station of 
Coon Valley Delete 

Chaseburg—Westby-Coon Valley State 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station 
of Westby Add 

Coon Valley — Westby-Coon 
State Bank, Head Office 

Coon Valley — Westby-Coon Valley 
State Bank, Paying and Receiving Sta- 
tion of Westby Add 

Knowles—Knowles State Bank..Delete 
Knowles—State Bank of Mayville, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of May- 
ville Add 
Lyndon Station—Bank of Mauston, 
Paying 
Mauston 

Lyndon Station—Lyndon State Bank 


and Receiving Station of 
Add 


*Marathon—The 
thon City 
Mauston—Bank of Mauston. 


State Bank of Mara- 
Ad 


Mayville—State Bank of Mayville.. 
“head office” 
Westby—Westby-Coon Valley’ State 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station 
of Coon Valley Delete 
Westby — Westby-Coon Valley State 
Bank, Head Office Add 


WYOMING 
Arvada—Arvada State Bank 


Historical Banking Oddities 


~w vy Pr) 


N 1693, THE TAXES OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS., WERE COLLECTED IN 
PEAS, AND THOSE OF HINGHAM, IN 1637, WERE TAKEN IN MILK PAILS! 
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Letter To An Author 


R. C. Ayers, A. C. 
Liberty State Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. 

I enjoyed your article, “We Re= 
turn Deposit Slips To Customers 
in the current issue of the Banke 
Monthly, and it’s something we had 
planned on doing last fall, but put 
it off until we broke in two newW 
bookkeepers, as I felt it might be 
confusing to make the change then) 
but we will do it this next mon 

We have used the Recordak sinc 
February 20, 1936; have always 
used the single system of bookkeep= 
ing and photograph our notes, chat= 
tel mortgages, stock certificates 
safe deposit box entry slips, old sig 
nature cards, and most of our corre 
spondence. No need to say, we lik 
the protection. 

Just wanted you to know th 
another enjoyed your article.—J. 
White, Cashier, First National Ba 
Salida, Colo. 
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